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WHEN BODY DEBUTED, Greg 
Norman (right) was newly retired 
from major golf. But as The 
Shark and others prove on these 
pages, a body of work is never 
done. Age truly is just a number, 
whether it’s a svelte 63 or, for 
the Body Issue, a nice round 10. 
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Behind-the-scenes photos and videos, 
interviews with all 16 athletes and a photo archive 
with newly revealed images—it’s 
all at ESPN.com/bodyissue. 
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For never-before-told stories from athletes and editors, 
don’t miss the official Body Issue documentary. 
BODY10: A Decade of ESPN The Magazine's Body Issue 
airs July 5 at 7 p.m. ET on ESPN. 


To buy these 10 covers, or 

any of your favorite covers 

from past Body Issues, visit 
espnmag.com/covers. 
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Meet the Body Issue Photographers 


The 10th edition of the Body Issue features 16 elite athletes, but they're not the only gifted ones within these pages. The 15 
Body Issue shooters—some veterans, some rookies and all stars in their awn right—share some prose about their pics. 


Kwaku Alston 

on Greg Norman 

The Shark’s golf course was 

beautiful and full of natural 

vegetation, but we were con- 

stantly concerned about the 
crocs, snakes and rain. It felt like we were on the 
set of some sort of Crocodile Dundee film. PAGE 94 


Peter Hapak 

on Zlatan Ibrahimovic 

I've been on many Body shoots 

over the years, and it was a gift 

for me to shoot Zlatan. He knows 

j his body so well, and he brought 

a new level of focus to the set that elevated each 
shot, no matter what he was doing. PAGE 98 


Nick Laham 

on Charlotte Flair 

| was hoping Charlotte would do 
her signature moonsault off the 
turnbuckle. And when she 
responded to my request with 

“| can do as many as you need to get the picture,” 
| knew the day was going to go well. PAGE 76 





Martin Schoeller 

on Karl-Anthony Towns 

I've done eight prior Body shoots, 

and while I’ve enjoyed working 

with all of those athletes, I've 

“never seen anyone as dedicated 

to a shoot as Karl-Anthony was to this one. | wish 
all my subjects were as enthusiastic! PAGE 86 


Carlos Serrao 
on Jerry Rice 
% When Jerry showed up on set, we 
ran through some of the action 
shots that he’d be doing on this 
uneven, outdoor surface, warning 
him to be very careful. His response: “Nah, man, 
I'm from Mississippi. Let’s do this.” PAGE 6B 
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Hana Asano 

on Lauren Chamberlain 

Lauren is beautiful, strong and 

confident. But like everyone else, 

| she also has a vulnerable side— 

and it was important to bring it to 
life. In the end, Lauren shows that a female athlete 
can be both feminine and a badass! PAGE 108 


/ Sophy Holland 
on Saquon Barkley 
Just before we wrapped, Saquon 
started doing some pullups on 
the crossbars in front of the 
windows. This is what | calla 
happy accident, because we didn’t plan for it, yet it 
turned out to be the best shot of the day. PAGE 74 


Radka Leitmeritz 

on Sue Bird and Megan Rapinoe 
Shooting nude women is a very 
intimate and fragile situation. But 
with Sue and Megan, it simply felt 
like we were sharing the space in 
the locker room rather than in a studio. It was a 
relief to see how comfortable they were. PAGE 80 





Dana Scruggs 

on Tori Bowie 

Representation of black women 
behind the camera is as impor- 
tant as us being in front of it. As 
the first black woman to shoot 
for Body, | hope my presence and perspective 
helps cultivate more opportunities for us. PAGE 90 





Peggy Sirota 

on Yasiel Puig 

At one point | asked Yasiel to 

yy Jump with his feet facing forward, 
ay and he looked at me as if to say 
that would be impossible. But 
then the next thing | knew, he was 6 feet in the air 
with both feet out in front of him. PAGE 78 








Marcus Eriksson 

on Breanna Stewart 

In an effort to capture Breanna’s 
dynamic movements in a new 
way, | wanted to create some- 
thing static that mimics a pose in 
action with overhead shots of her lying down in 
various action poses. | think we nailed it. PAGE 64 





Kurt Iswarienko 

on Dallas Keuchel 

It's not natural to be naked in 
front of a bunch of people ona 
shoot. But Dallas was all-in and 
= willing to do whatever it took to 
get the best shot. Even if that meant standing in 
the middle of a junkyard. PAGE 84 





Dina Litovsky 

on Jessie Diggins 

The weather didn’t cooperate on 
shoot day. It was cold and windy, 
with on-and-off rain, so everyone 
was a bit nervous. But once we 
got started, Jessie’s resolve and sparkling energy 
carried through for the whole day. PAGE 102 





Mark Seliger 
on Adam Rippon 
= Myset designer and | created 
Ss walls of plastic and lit them to 
feel more theatrical than 
realistic. And then we left the rest 
up to Adam, who was effusive and whimsical. He’s 
like no other athlete I've ever worked with. PAGE 60 


Marcus Smith 

on Crystal Dunn 

We used a trampoline for action 

shots, but Crystal had never been 

on one before. Initially, she was 

jumping too high and out of the 
frame, but after we established her zone, each 
shot became more and more beautiful. PAGE 96 
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“ESPN is HELPING TO If you look closely, you 

can see that tennis icon 

9 Serena Williams (right) and 

REDEFINE WHAT’S triathlete Sarah Reinertsen 
(below) aren't totally 

BEAUTIFUL AND SEX i] nude. It was the only year 

r any clothing was allowed. 


SARAH REINERTSEN 
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ITALL STARTED with an offhand comment. Atleast that's how one 
story goes: In 2008, then-NFL receiver Chad “Ochocinco” Johnson 
was on set at an ESPN photo shoot when he humorously proposed 
posing nude to give readers a glimpse of his physique. Everyone 
laughed it off, but the idea took hold, One year later, the first Body 
Issue hit newsstands with Serena Williams on the cover. Much has 


changed since then, but the mission remains the same: to celebrate 
athlete bodies as works of art. In honor of our 10th edition, the 
Body Issue editors and photographers look back at some of our 
most memorable images—and what it took to capture them. 


OPN BODY 


2010 


Talk about getting 
thrown into the deep 
end. Photographer 

Art Streiber spent two 
full days shooting 

12 members of the 

U.S. women’s water polo 
team (right), with the 
help of a certified diving 
instructor. The final 
composite shot? 

Gold medal magic! 





Not all superheroes 
Wear capes; some wear 
nothing at all! PGA 
golfer Camilo Villegas 
(below), aka Spiderman, 
showed off his signature 
golf move for this 
unforgettable shot. 








2010 BODY ATHLETES Jeff Farrell, Kim 





Howard, 






Philippa “ 
‘oudemire, Diana Ta 
lis, Rachel Yurkovich, U.S. womet 


pker, Cristiane and 





asi, Esther Verg 
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2011 


including 

2011 shots of N 

forward Blake Griffin 
(right) and Olympian 
Alicia Sacramone (below). 
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Olympic sailor 
Anna Tunnicliffe made 
posing on rough water 
look easy. Let's just 
say some of the photo 
crew members were 
having a tougher time. 
Pro tip: Never forget 
the Dramamine. 





“I LOOK 
AT THE 
BODY ISSUE 
LIKE IT’S 
ART.” 


THEN-MMA FIGHTER 
RONDA ROUSEY (RIGHT) 


Photographer Peggy Sirota 
thought she'd seen it all 
But that was before this 
infamous shoot with tight 
end Rob Gronkowski (left) 
Surprised to know he 

went sans robe between 

? Neither are we. 
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WHEN YOU PLAY, 
YOU PLAY TO WIN. 
He 
WINNER 
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When it comes to Body, then-4ers QB 
Colin Kaepernick (below) stands tall 
in a class of his own: He's the only 





quarterback ever featured in the issue. 








8 old daughter. 
Not sho romptu strip-down by 
her husband, who joined for some shots! 






“POSING 
IN THE MAG 
1S JUST 
PART OF 
MY PLAN. 


PGA LEGEND GARY PLAYER 
ON WHY HE WANTED 
TO BE IN BODY AT 77. 

PLAYER REMAINS 
THE OLDEST ATHLETE 
TO POSE. 
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Mud fight? Check 
Badass X Games couple? 
Check. Toddler running 
around on set? Check. 
The Pastranas invited 
ESPN to photograph 
them in their own 
backyard [literally] and 
turned the shoot into 

a family fun day—no 
clothing necessary. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT- RICHARO PHIBBS (2); ALEXEI HAV; MARK WILLIAMS + 
SARA HIRAKAWA: MARTIN SCHOELLER; PETER HAPAK; RICHARD PHIBES 





THE ARCHIVE 





Venus Williams might look 
as if she’s on the moon; 
it’s actually a sand quarry 
in Miami, where dozens of 
vultures circled overhead 
at the start of the shoot. 








2014 BODY ATHLETES Jamie Anderson, Tomas Berdych, Aja Evans, Prince 
Larry Fitzgerald, On ard Hopkins, Ginger Hu 
Pastrana, 





Coco Hi 





wn Lynch, Angel M 


M 


lary Knight, Mar ‘oughtry, Lyn-z and Trai 





ny Spithill, Nigel 





jan Rapinoe, er, 
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For the complete collection of Body 
photography through the years, 
including new online exclusives, check 
out the Body Issue Archive gallery at 
ESPN.com/bodyissuearchive 


2015 


NBA center DeAndre 
Jordan didn’t need any 
help catching air for this 
shat, But his cape did, 
Photographer Peggy 
Sirota's crew is just out 
of view, holding the fabric 
up with fishing poles 








After her Body Issue cover 
shot went viral, hammer 
thrower Amanda Bingson 
landed a campaign with 
clothing chain Lane Bryant. 
Did we mention this was 
Bingson’s first photo 
shoot ever? 
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2016 


For Chris Mosier, the first 

trans athlete in the Body Issue, 
posing was a milestone: “Being 
ina body that didn’t really fit 
me for 29 years, I'm finally at a 
place where | feel comfortable.” 





“PM LOOKING 
FORWARD TO WHAT 
THE LOGHER ROOM'S 
GOING TO SAY.” 


NOSE TACKLE VINCE WILFORK [RIGHT] 












Getting the perfect shot often means finding the perfect 
spot. When it came to shooting pro surfer Courtney Conlogue, 
the Body photo team traveled a record 6,350 miles to Tahiti 





2016 BODY ATHLETES Adrian, Jake Arrieta, Antonio Brown, 





onne, Ryan Dungey, Adeline Gray, Greg Lo 
josier, Nzingha Prescod, Ch S 
ids, Dwyar 
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BY 


THE ARCHIVE 





2017_— 


From Gold Glove winner A.J. Andrews to 
_.PGAlegend Gary Player, Peter Hapak 3 
has shot 24-athletes for the Body issue, 
more than dny ather photographer. . 
“This isdverything for me,’ Hapak said. 
oe a er 














The highest temperature 
during freestyle skier 

Gus Kenworthy’s shoot in 
Mammoth Lakes, California 
(above). "The cold was 

no joke,” photographer 
Benjamin Lowy said. 


2017 BODY ATHLETES A.J. Ani jt d Jo 
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CHRIS BURKARD 
ADVENTURE PHOTOGRAPHER 


To capture moments few have witnessed, 
you must venture Where few have gone, 


The road to get there may Bemone 


challenging, but the rewards are.worth it 


for those wiling to brave the journey: 


liHan 


criving emotion 





WE'VE REVEALED QUITE ALOT IN 10 BODY ISSUES: 207 photo shoots of 286 athletes in all their 
many shapes and sizes. We've admired 572 arms, from the biceps of Giancarlo Stanton to the 
wingspan of Brittney Griner. We've beheld 572 legs, from the pistons of Apolo Anton Ohno 
to the prosthetics of Amy Purdy. We've seen six-packs shredded (Bryce Harper), shoulders 
ripped (Serena Williams), fingers flexible (Odell Beckham Jr.) and forearms precise (Jeanette 
Lee). We've witnessed torsos built to pound (Vince Wilfork) and built to pack a punch 
(Ronda Rousey). We've been awed by physiques aged 77 years (Gary Player) and marveled 
at those barely aged at all (Saquon Barkley). We've celebrated bodies changed (eight-months- 
pregnant Kerri Walsh Jennings) and bodies transitioned (transgender duathlete Chris Mosier). 
And if we've uncovered anything, it’s this: Nobody is perfect. But every body is perfect. 
Because every body—when you strip it all down—is capable of wondrous things. 





GET THE TOTAL BODY10 
EXPERIENCE! 
Behind-the-scenes photos 
and videos, plus interviews with 
all 16 athletes—find it all at 
ESPN.com/bodyissue. 


For the complete collection 
of Body photography through 
the years, including new 
online exclusives, check out 
ESPN.com/bodyissuearchive. 
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The journey to define our bodies is universal, shared by pro 
athletes, weekend warriors and everyone in between. Here, best- 
selling author and essayist Roxane Gay explores her physical 
transformation and reckons with her new body's unexpected power. 


have long had a complicated rela- 

tionship with my body. Asa child, I 

was awkward and unathletic and 

uninterested in becoming athletic. 

I was not a team player. I was a 
dreamer and something ofan oddball loner. 
I wanted to spend all my time with books. 
My parents, understanding the importance 
of an active lifestyle, enrolled me in all kinds 
of sports—soccer, softball, basketball—but 
little of it took. The only sport I ever dem- 
onstrated any kind of aptitude for was 
swimming, which I loved because it was just 
me, trying to pull myself through the water 
as quickly and efficiently as possible. loved 
pushing myself, seeing how fast I could get. 
Tloved trying to perfect my form, cupping 
my hands just so, kicking my legs without 
creating too much splash. I practiced flip 
turns endlessly, trying to push off the wall 
at each end of the pool with as much force 
as possible. I challenged myself to stay un- 
derwater as long as I could before surfacing 
and beginning to stroke. Always, I tried to 
swim faster and faster. As I improved, I 
marveled at the progress I made. I marveled 
at the changes in my body, the newfound 
definition, the strength and power I felt. In 
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the water, I was weightless and fast and fo- 
cused. I was capable. I was everything I 
couldn't be on land. 

And then, at age 12, I was assaulted. 
I learned what it means to be violated. I 
learned what it means to feel weak and pow- 
erless. Whatever tenuous relationship I had 
with my body disappeared. I loved reading 
and writing, and it was easier to live in my 
head than to live in the world where I wasn't 
safe. My body became something that be- 
trayed me when I needed it most. I still lived 
in my body, but I wanted nothing more than 
to escape it, and food helped me do that. 


“IT1S CHALLENGING 
TOLIVEINA 
BODY IN FLUX. THERE 


ISNO NORMAL, 


EVERYTHING IS NEW.” 








THREE TIMES AWEEK, I work out with a per- 
sonal trainer. Each session is 45 minutes 
long but generally feels like twice that. My 
newest trainer is Sarah. She has an impec- 
cable body and a pleasant demeanor. She is 
kind and patient, always checking in with 
me about how I am doing, challenging me 
without trying to break me. 

Ihave a general understanding of the ex- 
ercises I should do at the gym. I know how 
to lift weights with the proper form. I know 
how to get my heart rate up and work out in 
the proper zone for the right amount of time. 
Thave all sorts of gadgets and monitors to 
count steps and stairs and other forms of 
movement, like I am playing a video game 
as I move through each day, tracking my ex- 
ercise and food and water intake. It’s nice to 
believe that technology might be what I 
need to discipline my body. But I need exter- 
nal motivation to work out regularly. Ineed 
some measure of accountability. 

There is always a moment during my 
workouts when I do something I would have 
thought impossible, like holding a plank for 
60 seconds or knocking out several sets ata 
higher weight than I’ve ever lifted before, or 
walking a little farther than the last time 
when we're focusing on cardio. I am still 
miserable, but I feel connected to my body 
because I am out of my head and fully in- 
habiting my skin and blood and bones. 


THIS PAST JANUARY, I had weight loss sur- 
gery, a sleeve gastrectomy, after more than 
20 years of trying to lose weight on my own, 
more than 20 years of trying to make peace 
with living in a fat body in a world that 
stands in constant judgment of this body. I 
struggled with my right to take up space and 
hold my head high while dealing with the 
constant clamor of loved ones and strangers 
alike telling me to change my body, to fix my 
body. I struggled with every little physical 
thing while pretending such was not the 
case, as if I could imagine my way out of my 
body and into someone else's better, smaller, 
stronger body. 

After no small amount of research and 
internal debate, I made the decision. I made 
that commitment to myself. I hoped that by 
changing my anatomy, I would be motivated 











to change so much more—my relationship 
to food, my relationship to my body, my re- 
lationships with the most important people 
in my life. The surgery itself takes a matter 








of hour . 
but changing the way you've lived for 
e than 20 s take: 
The first days after the surgery were, as I was 
told they would be, the worst: a liquid-only 
diet—broth and Gatorade and sugar-free 
Jell-O. As ladvanced to soft foods, I realized 
Imi 






a lot more time. 





sed chewing, but it would be weeks be- 








fore I could have food worth chewing. [had 


alot of time to think as my surgical wounds 
healed, and I had no energy to do anything 


but stare at the ceiling and wonder whether 





Thad done the right thing for myself, for my 
body. I didn’t feel physical hunger, but emo- 
tionally I was starvi 





Once I recovered, I understood that I had 
to start exercising again to get my strength 
back. I found myself working out every day, 
with or without my trainer. That first day 
back was difficult, but I muddled and sweat- 
ed my way through. As I’ve made progress 
and received support and encouragement 
from my traine 








I've felt something I haven’t 





felt in years—the focus and strength I used 





to feel when I swam. I want to push myself. 
I want to see what I am capable of doing, 
who Iam capable of becoming. [am hesitant 
to believe this newfound discipline will stick. 
pline is what drives 
me. I've been down this road before of mak- 





I'm not even sure dis 





ing progress toward a different body, but in 
the past I've always sabotaged myself as the 
in and I 





reality of becoming smaller settle: 
have to wrap my mind around my body be- 
ing smaller in the world, taking up less 
space, becoming more vulnerable 

To be clear, I do not love exercise now. I 
have never, in all my life, felt the fabled en- 





dorphins exercise fanat 
dread going to the gym. I dread working 


out. After, I feel sweaty and tired and I dread 


's go on about. I 





having to do it all over again the next day. It 
doesn’t get easier. It never has. It probably 
never will. 

And yet ... nearly every day, I change into 


my workout clothes and lace up my sneak- 








ers. I go to the gym in my apartment build- 
ing or my hotel when I am traveling. I work 
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The Body Issue has always sought to shape the 
cultural conversation around how we talk about 
our bodies. To continue that tradition, six 

athletes tell us what their bodies mean to them. 


MY BODY IS 


JEREMY LIN | 29 | NBA POINT GUARD, 
BROOKLYN NETS 


REBUILT. 


| broke down in tears when our plane landed. 
We'd just gotten back to New York from opening 
night in Indiana, where | got carried off the floor 
after injuring my right knee. The X-ray, the Nets 
told me, didn’t look tao bad. But when the cabin 
lights came on, | saw my knee for the first time, 
free from the painful compression sleeve 'd 
removed midflight. It was disgusting—like the 
size of four knees in one. | knew | was done for 
the year for the second straight season. 

If | was younger, it might have taken me 
months to recover mentally. But after two hours, 
| wanted to be like a mad scientist in a 
basement laboratory. When | was with th 
Lakers, | talked to Steve Nash about playing 
aggressively but keeping my balance. | knew | 
had an entire year to recover, so | made a list of 
everything | wanted to change: all the old 
movement patterns, all the old inefficiencies 
and tendencies. | don’t know if 've had a low 
point since then. I've been pretty joyful. | 
completely rebuilt my entire body. And | can’t 
wait for the lights to come on. —AS TOLD TO 
PABLO S. TORRE 


LINDSEY VONN | 33 | ALPINE SKIER 
AND OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALIST 


»-- A BIONIC 
MACHINE 


I've got rods and screws and shiny parts that 
make me stronger. My body is the reason I'm 
able to ski down the side of a mountain at 

90 mph. It's a gift. But with that gift come 
injuries. Pain. I've learned over the years that 
anything can break. Just like a car, you can get 
new parts and put it back together, but it's never 
as good as new. Today when I get out of bed 

my body feels old. Things creak and hurt. | pull 
my shirt over my head and get a kink in my neck. 
bend over and my back gives out. It always 
seems like there’s something. But that’s the 
price I've chosen to pay to do what I've done and 
be who | am. | wouldn’t have it any other way. 
—AS TOLD TO WAYNE DREHS 


DEONTAY WILDER | 32 | WBC 
HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION BOXER 


HALF HUMAN 
AND HALF 
SOMETHING ELSE. 


I'm blessed. | can come off a seven-month layoff 
from the gym and whup someone who's been 
training for weeks. | wake up in the morning after 
training and right away | can go spar. Even | don't 
understand what my body is capable of. | see 
guys in the gym doing everything imaginable: 
They run, hit the heavy bag, the speed bag, hit the 
mitts, jump rope, lift weights. People think I'm 
crazy or lying when I tell them all | do is strength 
training in the morning, then mitt work and 
sparring. You'll never catch Deontay running 
around a track. And my right hand? It’s so scary 
even I'm afraid of it. 

The last few years, though, I've focused on my 
mind. I've learned to become one with myself 
through meditation and visualization. | know 
what all these physical blessings are meant for. | 
know my purpose now, and | won't be stopped. 
—AS TOLD TO DOTUN AKINTOYE 








out and hate it, but I do it. I am quite bewil- 
dered. This is not who I am. Or, this is not who 
I was. Sometimes I think I am powering 
through with sheer stubbornness. Against 
what, I could not tell you. I’m not even sure I 
know who Iam anymore. For so long, I've ob- 
sessed over my body and its flaws. I've thought 
about my body as an obstacle. I have treated 
my body as a problem. I have treated my body 
as incapable. And now my body is changing, 














but more important, how I see my body is 
changing. I have a newfound gratitude for my 
body as it is, not as it could be in some nebu- 
lous future. I am better able to appreciate how 
with my height and size, I have presence. 
Once, my body was weak and a group of boys 
took advantage of that, but my body survived. 
Ithas carried me forth for more than 40 years. 














‘That counts for something. 

It is challenging to live in a body 
‘There is no normal. Everything is new. There 
are moments when I walk bya mirror or other 


in flux. 











reflective surface and I se 
narrowing, how my legs ar ' 
slimming. Nothing is where it once was. My 





how my waist is 





shape is shifting. 

Tam still fat, and often I imagine that the 
changes I see area figment of my imagination, 
wishful thinking. I am developing stamina, 
nothing that would be notable to anyone but 
myself. It is becoming easier to move my body, 
walk through airports, stand for long periods. 
It is easier to fit my body in public spaces. I've 
gone to the theater for the first time in years 
and enjoyed a show. I've visited an art museum 
and walked from floor to floor, exhibit to ex- 
hibit. These are the smallest things, but they 
are also so much more. I’m starting to see what 
might be possible for me, and it is both exhila- 
rating and terrifying. 

I say my goal is weight loss, but really I’m 
trying to find my way back to feeling as strong 
and powerful as I did when I fell in love with 
aulted. 
itable to my 


















swimming, as I did before I was 

The world that has been inhos 
body for more than 20 years, the world that has 
uddenly opening up. B 











become so small, 






ogy Unruly Bodies on medium.com. 
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JOHN ELWAY | 58 | NFL EXECUTIVE AND 
HALL OF FAME QUARTERBACK 


. MANAGING A 
GRANDPA CRISIS. 


Ihad my first kid at 25 and my last one at 31. 
Iwas a professional football player during those 
years, so | still felt physically invincible. You 
almost have to feel that way to survive in the 
NFL, even though having kids is the first sure 
sign that you're not invincible, that the clock has 
been running on your body the whole time 

It wasn’t until | became a grandparent that 
I started to feel differently about myself. Even 
when I turned 50, | didn’t think of myself as old. 
But all of a sudden after the grandkids, | was like, 
“Wow, I'm a grandfather. That’s me. Holy cow! 

You start counting years, thinking things like, 
“If live to 85, how many good years will | have 
after 70?” You start doing that math: “If I'm 
losing my energy now, what will | feel like when 
I'm 70?" | started to pay more attention to 
myself: Where am lin my job? Where am 
I physically? How do | feel? | stay active because 
it makes me feel better about everything else 
But I gave up some things. 

don’t play racquetball anymore or anything 
else that could cause an injury, because | know it 
takes so long to heal now, and | don’t want to 
miss out on things like running around with my 
grandkids or golf. Also, I stretch—like, a lot 
—AS TOLD TO JEFF LEGWOLD 


SHAQUEM GRIFFIN | 22 | NFL LINEBACKER, 
SEATTLE SEAHAWKS 


CAPABLE OF 
ANYTHING 
[WANT IT TO DO. 


Ifit’s catching the ball, I'll catch it. Ifit's making 
plays, Ill make plays. | adjusted to my hand 

so young—I had the amputation when 

Iwas 4 years old because of a birth defect—that 
I never even gave myself an opportunity to be 
self-conscious about it. And that was a blessing. 
I could have been like, “Why did this happen? 
What's the reason | only have one hand?” But 
that was never the case. In peewee football, 
when | got my first interception, | switched 

the ball to my left hand and stiff-armed 
somebody with my right arm, and they went 
straight to the ground. Like, face-planted. It 
was a pretty aggressive stiff-arm. There's a 
video of it. The camera started shaking because 
the guy recording went crazy. Everybody was 
going nuts. That's when | first knew what 

my body was capable of. —AS TOLD 

TO ANTHONY OLIVIER! 


CHLOE KIM | 18 | SNOWBOARDER AND 
OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALIST 


SOMETHING 
PM IN AWE 0 


| partially tore my ACL when | was 14, and the 
doctors told me that it probably wouldn't heal 
properly, but the next year | got an MRI for 
something else in my knee, and my ACL was 
completely fine. It was perfect. Even when | take 
hard spills, 'm only sore for a day or two, and 
then | can get right back on my board. It's kind 
of insane how quickly I'm able to recover. 

And I’m going to need that because I’ve been 
relaxing since the Olympics, and now it's time to 
get back in the gym. (Ugh, I'm going to miss 
In-N-Out Burger!) Snowboarding doesn’t feel 
like a workout because it’s so fun. But when I'm 
actually working out and I'm thinking about how 
hard my body is working, | get so tired and so 
annoyed, even though | think snowboarding is 
way more intense than going to the gym. I'd 
take a whole day of nonstop snowboarding over 
30 minutes on the treadmill anytime. —AS TOLD 
TO STACEY PRESSMAN. 
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Behind the scenes at the Senior Bowl weigh-in, the moment of truth 
is at hand. It’s just after dawn on a Tuesday in late January, and al- 
ready the massive South Exhibit Hall of the Mobile Convention Cen- 
ter in Alabama is packed with NFL personnel types, clipboards at 
the ready. Meanwhile, on the other side of the pageant-style stage, 
players are pacing around in the dark, in various stages of undress, 
when Titans scout Mike Boni pokes his head through the curtains 
to offer instructions about one of the most bizarre yet necessary 
events in sports. 

As he speaks, the players try not to stare at the shiny metal car- 
penter’s square in Boni's right hand. But they know that this simple 
tool Boni picked up for $6.99 at an Ace Hardware has measured the 
height of every NFL prospect since 2012—and, unlike the players, it 
never lies. To be fair, yes, Boni has turned the carpenter's square on. 
himself. “Six-two,” he blurts proudly. But then, before the words have 
even left his mouth, Boni holds up a finger to wait, catching even 
himself in the kind of ubiquitous fib that this event was meant to 
combat. OK, well, he’s not exactly 6-foot-2, he confesses. He's “six oh 
one seven,” scout-speak for 6-foot-17, which amounts to a difference 
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of about half the thickness of your phone. 

Boni is a stickler. And when it comes to 
extracting the truth from elite athletes 
about their height and weight, well, you 
have to be. 

In the hyper-data era of sports, we are 
hurtling toward absolute precision and 
mathematical certainty, where we can glee- 
fully quantify grand mysteries such as a 
third-string fullback’s fourth-quarter red 
zone yards after contact in temperatures 
above and below 55 degrees. Yet it is some- 
thing of a delightful, rebellious quirk that 
the first critical bit of data we learn about 
elite athletes—their height and weight—is 
still, more often than not, a complete and 
utter fabrication. 

“The secret little sin in sports nobody ever 
talks about,” says the legit 6-4 Rebecca 





Lobo, a 2017 inductee into the Basketball 
Hall of Fame and an ESPN analyst. “In 
sports, intimidation can be just as impor- 
tantas truth. Ifa little lie gives you that little 
extra mental edge, then it’s worth it. That's 
the reason for all the fibbing—it works.” 

Lying, after all, is a highly effective, in- 
nate part of the human condition that 
comes as easily, and almost as often, as 
breathing. And exaggerating our stature, 
one of the most common fibs of all, has been 
practically programmed into our brains by 
millions of years of evolution and sociology 
that reinforce the notion that taller, larger 
people are superior. That programming is 
exponentially more powerful in sports, 
where athletes often stretch the truth to 
fight back against ridiculous notions of 
ideal body prototypes, which exclude, say, 
NFL quarterbacks under 6 feet or diminu- 
tive hockey wingers. 

Take Martin St. Louis, aright winger who 
retired in 2015 after 16 seasons and 391 goals 
and is a lock for the Hockey (and heighten- 
ing) Hall of Fame. 

Starting at Vermont and throughout his 
NHL career, St. Louis says he would get of- 
ficially measured at 5-7 every year at his 
team physical. And every year before the 
season opener, he'd glance at the game pro- 
gram and see himself listed at 5-9. “I don’t 
knowifit was me seeing myself'as being big- 
ger than my actual number orif, at the time, 
in a big man’s game, I just had a better 
chance at making it as a 5-9 player than at 
5-74,” he says. “Everyone's trying to get an 
edge, and sometimes it’s with the tape mea- 
sure. It’s a game of inches, right?” 

It’s hard to judge athletes too harshly for 
heightening when their deceits are often 
encouraged and magnified by what sociolo- 
gists call an ecology of enablers—parents, 
coaches, recruiters, trainers, agents, me- 
dia—who benefit just as much from the tall 
tales. Which means almost every single per- 
son in sports is either lying about his or her 
height or lying about the lying. “It’s very 
peculiar and pathological,” says David 
Smith, a philosophy professor at the Uni- 
versity of New England and the author of 
Why We Lie. “In sports it becomes an arms 
race where if everyone's exaggerating, you 
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kind of have to do it too just to keep up.” 

Indeed, fibbing about height and weight 
is such a common, widespread and time- 
honored tradition in sports that it barely 
even registers as deception anymore. Most 
people dismiss it like a harmless embellish- 
ment on a résumé, a vestige of a simpler, 
less calculated time in sports. “Everybody 
in the world thinks they're taller than they 
are,” Boni says. “So even with all that [ad- 
vanced analytics and data], I don't think 
we'll get to the point where athletes will 
ever start telling the full truth, because this 
is a human nature thing more than a foot- 
ball thing” 

Elite athletes, and football players in par- 
ticular, have turned manipulating their 
anthropometrics into an art form. Behind 
the stage at the Senior Bowl, empty gallon 
jugs of water are everywhere, guzzled by 
players trying to inflate their weight and 
perhaps their draft status. Several players 
are also doing last-second neck and back 
exercises because, according to Senior Bowl 
lore, that’s how Seahawks quarterback Rus- 
sell Wilson managed to taffy-stretch him- 
self above 5-10 at this event in 2012. Boni 
and his fellow scouts are pretty sure they've 
seen it all: weights “hidden” in spandex 
shorts; orthotics in socks; even artificially 
enhanced man buns. And despite all his 
instructions and warnings, the first two 
players step onstage wearing flip-flops. 
“Come on, guys,” Boni says with a sigh. 
Later he adds, “Flip-flops ... that was anew 
one, even for me.” 

Boni has developed an intricate routine 
to safeguard every measurement. Players 
must place their heels together and their 
feet ina V, which makes it difficult to rise up 
on the toes or boost themselves off the wall. 
While talking guys through the process with 
the calm tone ofa yoga instructor, Boni ma- 
nipulates their head and chin into position. 
‘They fighthim on this because it feels coun- 
terintuitive, but a level chin actually raises 
the crown of your head. And that’s where 
Boni places his trusty carpenter's square. He 
pushes it like a lever back toward the chart 
on the wall andas soon asit goes flush, Boni 
barks out the player's official height down to 
an eighth of an inch. For example, even 
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“IF ALITTLELIE 
GIVES YOU THAT 
LITTLE EXTRA 
MENTAL EDGE 
THEN IT’S WORTH 
IT, THAT’S THE 
REASON FOR ALL 
THE FIBBING— 

IT WORKS.” 


REBECCA LOBO 


though No. 1 draft pick Baker Mayfield is 
listed in the Oklahoma football program 
(and on NFL.com) as 6-1, his true height is 
6003, or 6-036. 

Each time Boni speaks, the sea of scouts 
nods in cultish unison to inscribe the data 
or breathlessly whisper it into tiny hand- 
held devices. Players, though, rarely like 
what they hear. Boni says 99 percent end up 
shorter than their program height. A few 
years ago, a wide receiver from the SEC was 
infuriated with Boni after he was informed 
he wasn't actually 6-5 but instead barely 
6-3. After guaranteeing everyone he'd hit 72 
inches back in 2014, Johnny Manziel looked 
physically ill when Boni announced him at 
5116 (5-1134). “And he was not happy about 
it” Boni says. “I always hear guys say, ‘Wait, 
but I’ve been 6-3 my whole life’ Well, you 
might have been listed in media guides as 
6-3 your whole life, but in the real world, 
sorry, you're 6-1.” 

This year, on the 56-man Senior Bowl 
North roster alone, 70 percent of the players 
are caught stretching the truth by more than 
halfan inch in height or more than 5 pounds 
in weight. Almost 40 percent have lied by 
an inch or more in height and 10 pounds or 
more in weight. The fudging in Mobile is 





consistent with the sleight of hand going on 
across the sports landscape. In 2012, college 
hoops blog Run the Floor analyzed the data 
at the predraft Portsmouth Invitational 
Tournament and found that of the 62 play- 
ers measured, 76 percent were at least an 
inch shorter than they claimed. Brett Brun- 
gardt, the founder of Seattle-based Basic 
Athletic Measurement, which collects an- 
thropometrics for the NBA’s prospects and 
16 other sports, says the heightening in 
basketball is so rampant that as soon as he 
sets up his equipment, “players literally run 
out of the gym.” 

Not even the tallest, richest athletes on 
earth are immune to the universal desire to 
feel bigger. In 2016, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal helped expose just how laughable the 
program heights can be in the NBA. Really, 
just pick a name of any “big” man in the 
league. Kevin Love? Dwight Howard? 
They're both 2 inches shorter than they 
claim. In 2015, current Rockets forward 
Tarik Black was officially 6-11. The next sea- 
son, he mysteriously shrank to 6-9. A col- 
lege strength and conditioning coach for 25 
years, Brungardt was so frustrated in 2008 
by the lack of standard measurements in 
sports that he quit his job at the University 
of Washington to start BAM. One of his 
favorite players at UW was future NBA All- 
Star Nate Robinson, listed at 5-9. “On his 
very best day, if we stretched Nate and 
hung him upside down and put him in 
space gravity, he might have been 5-7— 
maybe, Brungardt says. (Robinson's agent 
didn’t respond to a request for comment.) 
“Nate was one of the all-time greatest all- 
around athletes. So much heart and ability. 
But man, he still wanted to be 5-9 in that 
program so bad for some reason.” 

Dallas guard J.J. Barea, who admits to be- 
ing 5-10 on a good day, has to occasionally 
stop himself from giggling when he’s an- 
nounced before games as being 6 feet “be- 
cause me and about 20,000 other people in 
the arena knew that was a lie,” he told the 
Journal. The paper also uncovered the fact 
that 6-11 NBA Finals MVP Kevin Durant is 
actually lying in reverse, shortening himself 
to 6-9 because he wants to be perceived as a 
small forward, not a power forward. It's a 
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trick he said he learned from Kevin Garnett. 

In perhaps the truest statement ever spo- 
ken about lying in sports, Durant admitted 
that when he's in basketball circles, he tells 
everyone he’s 6-9. 

And when he’s talking to women? 

“Tm 7 feet,’ he says. 


SPORTS ANTHROPOMETRICS JUDGE men by 
the unrealistic body standards we normally 
impose on women. Nancy Blaker, a profes- 
sor in New Zealand who studies the connec- 
tion between physical size and social status, 
has proved that men are far more likely than 
women to exaggerate their stature, mainly 
because the benefits of being perceived as 
bigger are typically greater for men. That 
seems to hold true in athletics as well. Rath- 
erthan lie, short female athletes tend to just 
stand tall. Jocelyne Lamoureux-Davidson, 
the shootout hero of the gold-medal-win- 
ning U.S. Olympic hockey team, puts it this 
way: “Iam what I am, and adding an inch 
or 10 pounds isn’t going to make me more 
or less of an opponent” 

There’ still plenty of fibbing going on in 
women’s sports, though, if you know where 
to look. Former Mississippi State guard 
Morgan William, the star of the 2017 Final 
Four who ended UConn’s 111-game winning 
streak with a game-winning shot over 5-11 
Gabby Williams, is still listed at 5-5. But 
when ESPN’s Holly Rowe, who is 5-3, re- 








cently pressed William on her height, she 
included this genius, ironclad disclaimer for 
William: Not what it says in the program, 
not what you think in your dreams, but what 
the number says in black and white on the 
chart when you go to the doctor's office. 
“OK, yeah, I’m 5-foot-3,” William relented. 
“Anda half!” Rowe and Lobo are also pretty 
sure that two-time WNBA MVP Candace 
Parker and a handful of other players are 
taller than their program heights. (Parker, 
when asked via text whether she was taller 
than 6-4, did not respond.) “The truth is 
important,” Lobo says, “but pretty much ev- 
eryone knows the first measurement an 
athlete gives you is a lie. The number in the 
program seems to reflect the version of 
themselves that athletes wished they were.” 

In 2012, before the WTA did away with 
publishing tennis players’ weights in their 
tour bios, Ben Rothenberg, in a piece for 
Slate, realized that at 6-2 and 130 pounds, 
Maria Sharapova would almost have the 
BMI of a Barbie Doll. “This is all probably 
because of your standard stereotype about 
women wanting to be smaller,” says Olym- 
pic hockey team captain Meghan Duggan. 
“Which I don’t necessarily agree with. Pow- 
erful, strong female athletes are incredible 
role models.” 

Duggan admits to rounding up less than 
half an inch to her listed height of 5-10 sim- 
ply because “those double digits just look 





nicer.” She is a part ofa grand old tradition 
of heightening in hockey. In the NHL, rule 
changes have turned the game’s emphasis 
from power and size to speed and agility, 
creating even less incentive to lie. Yet so 
many people doubt Patrick Kane's listed 
height of 5-11 that Google autocorrects in- 
quiries on this subject directly to: How tall 
is Patrick Kane really. Setting up for a 
photo op at the White House in 2016, Sid- 
ney Crosby tried to join the “tall line” be- 
fore a teammate told him to head “a couple 
of rows that way, Sid.” Crosby slumped 
away mumbling his program height. “I'm 
5-11, boys, I’m 5-11.” Alex Ovechkin still 
claims to be the same size (6-3) as his coun- 
tryman Evgeni Malkin even though he 
regularly ends up staring directly into Mal- 
kin’s chin when they meet on the ice. Last 
fall, when informed that the Capitals had 
listed him at 239 pounds in their training 
camp roster, Ovi chuckled and said “239? 
259.” The Caps responded by doubling 
down and listing him as 235 in the media 
guide—a number that really should be ad- 
justed to 279.5 to account for Ovi's newest 
appendage, the Stanley Cup. 

In Montreal, the Canadiens’ website fea- 
tures a video quiz called “Who Knows You 
Best?” which pits teammates against one 
another. In an episode from 2014, winger 
Brendan Gallagher (listed at 5-9) asks team- 
mate Alex Galchenyuk, “How tall am I?” 





“NATE WAS ONE OF THE ALL-TIME 
GREATEST ALL-AROUND ATHLETES. 
HE STILL WANTED TO BE 5-9 
IN THAT PROGRAM SO BAD FOR 
SOME REASON.” 


BASIC ATHLETIC MEASUREMENT FOUNDER 
BRETT BRUNGARDT ON NATE ROBINSON 
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‘The first thing Galchenyuk clarifies? The 
golden rule when inquiring about an elite 
athlete’s height: “NHL.com or real life?” 
Real life, Gallagher says. 
“Five ten point four” Galchenyuk guesses. 
“Generous, but no, 5-84,’ Gallagher ad- 
mits with a slight wince. 


HALFWAY THROUGH THE Senior Bowl weigh- 
in, the same kind of pained look unfurls 
across the face of Michigan linebacker 
Mike McCray. Listed at 6-4: his entire col- 
lege career, McCray does a double take 
when Boni announces his actual height as 
barely 6-1. It's the biggest fib by alineback- 
er anyone has heard since, well, since the 
year before, when Michigan linebacker 
Jabrill Peppers turned out to be 5-10%, 
more than 2 inches shorter than the Wol- 
verines claimed. 

When asked to explain the discrepan- 
cies, Michigan spokesman David Ablauf 
concluded that the rest of the world must 
be off by 3 inches. “We use real measure- 
ments to determine these numbers coming 
from our medical and strength staffs,” Ab- 
lauf wrote in an email. “Also, we change 
heights and weights once a year in the fall 
to reflect changes made by lifting pro- 
grams, nutritional adjustments and natu- 
ral body changes for 18- to 22-year-old 
young men.” 

McCray’s measurement inspires more 
than a few eye rolls in the audience, espe- 
cially among those who have ever endured 
one of Michigan coach Jim Harbaugh’s 
sermons about the importance of honesty. 
“You will have choices to make where a dis- 
honest edge can be gained; Harbaugh said 
during a 2015 commencement speech at 
Coronado High School in California. “And 
whatever gain is made will be undermined 
sometime down the road. As our dad told 
us flat out, never lie, it won't be worth it.” 

In sports, that might be the biggest lie 
ofall. 

When McCray first stepped on campus 
in Ann Arbor, he was simply told: “You're 
6-4” “I'm not sure who decided I was 6-4,” 
he says, “but I can’t control what they put 
in the program.” McCray asked several 
times to have his height corrected, only to 
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be told, “It is what it is.” Over time, though, 
he grew to enjoy being thought of as 6-4 
and even convinced himself it was an ac- 
ceptable embellishment because in his 
heart he knew he was taller than his dad, 
Mike McCray Sr., a linebacker and captain 
on the 1984 Ohio State team who was listed 
on the Buckeyes’ roster at 6-3. The only 
problem? Now an assistant high school 
principal in Ohio, Mike Sr. admits that 
he’s—wait for it—only 6-1 in real life. “When 
Thave my cleats and helmet on and I'm feel- 
ing good, I do feel taller than I am,’ Mike Jr. 
says after his first Senior Bowl practice. 











Baker Mayfield and 
Mike McCray didn’t 
have heightened 
concerns (ahem!) 
at the combine. 





Sized up/down 


At the combine, height fibs— 
good and bad—meet 
their measurable match. 
—SACHIN DAVE CHANDAN 


Number of players out of the 
1,354 active NFL combine partici- 
pants wha lost an inch or more 
when officially measured by scouts. 





Number of cornerbacks (out of 
154) whose college bios listed 
them at least an inch taller than 
reality, most of any position. 


Number of offensive tackles (out 
of 123) who actually were short- 
changed at least an inch by their 

college bios, most of any position. 


“What else can I say? I honestly don’t know 
what I’m going to say, but I’m sure teams 
will have questions about it.” 

Less than five weeks later, a duly chas- 
tened McCray found out exactly how much 
the NFL worries about this kind of blatant 
heightening when he reported to the NFL 
combine in Indianapolis. Terrified that he 
had messed up his draft status, the first 
thing McCray did after checking in was look 
up his new official draft bio. 

After a few anxious clicks, there it was, in 
big digits right at the top of the page, his new 
NFL-approved authentic height: 6-4. 8 
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Number of games 

LeBron played this 

season—the first in 
which he did so. 


James’ ppg, his 
highest since ‘09-10. 


His apg and rpg, 
both career highs. 


His 3PT%, third 
highest of his career. 


His NBA-high mpg, 

the second straight 

season James has 
led the league. 
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USAGE DRIVES PER GAME FOULS 

LeBron’s Drives to the Getting fouled? 
rank in usage rim? They take Really hard on the 
percentage this atoll! LeBron’s 12 body. And LeBron’s 
season. The top per game this 615 fouls drawn 
five? James season topped through the playoffs 
Harden, Russell all NBA forwards, ranked second in the 
Westbrook, Joel per Second NBA. In the playoffs 
Embiid, DeMarcus Spectrum. And in alone, he drew 176, 
Cousins and Devin the playoffs? He 61 more than 
Booker. Their upped that rate to runner-up 
average age: 25.8. an absurd 18.5. Kevin Durant. 





COMPARED TO OTHER 33-YEAR-OLDS? NO COMPARISON 
Avg. miles per game this season 


LeBron James 


Carmelo Anthony EC] Ina 
Marcin Gortat 
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HOW HIS BODY DIDIT... 


Believe it or not, there’s an art to in-game resting, and it’s an art that James has perfected. 
It’s a concept that high-energy athletes like boxers and swimmers have used for years: 
seeking moments in competition to collect scraps of rest they hope will accrue over time. For 
James, wha plays 100 games per year? Those scraps, aver eight months, can really add up. 


HE KNOWS WHEN TO SLOW HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE?! 

DOWN—AND HOW TO SLOW DOWN LeBron walks—a lot. He spent 74.6 percent of his 
James’ average speed during the regular time on the court walking this season, a top-10 
season was 3.87 mph, the 12th-slowest rate rate, and walked 76.3 percent of the time in the 


in the league. Slower still? Every fourth playoffs. And he's hiding his resting in plain sight. 
quarter, when he averaged 3.75 mph, Just watch him during free throws, when he'll 
according to Second Spectrum. Slowest of often walk to the other end so that he doesn’t 





al 





the playoffs, when he ran 3.71 mph. have to run at the possession change. 


Average speed Walk-rate percentage 
HENBA AVERAGE Regular season Playoffs 


Regular season 


Playoffs 


68h 70% 


HENBA AVERAGE 





Research contributed by ESPN Stats & Information’s Matt Williams. 
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The Aging Curve 


We know MLB players peak in their 20s and decline in their 30s. 
What happens in between? Only millions of tiny changes to 
their bodies and minds that are nothing short of remarkable. 


BY SAM MILLER 


There are two outs, the bases are empty 
PRE and the batter is 23. 

He is, as he steps into the batter's box, 
the most exciting player in baseball. As a rookie, he 
has hit a ball 513 feet in batting practice, thrown a 
pitch 102.5 mph from the mound and reached a top 
sprint speed—nearly 30 feet per second—faster than 
three-quarters of his peers can touch. These are the 
highlight years, and it feels like just the beginning. 

But an athlete’s physical decline begins before 
most of us notice it, and even the 23-year-old body 
can do things today that it might not be able to do 
tomorrow. Fastball speed starts going down in a 
player's early 20s, and spin rate drops with it. Exit 
velocity begins to decline at 23 or 24. An average 
runner slows a little more than 1 inch per second 
every year, beginning pretty much immediately 
upon his debut. It takes a little over four seconds for 
most runners to reach first base, which means with 
each birthday, it’s as if the bases were pulled 4 inch- 
es farther apart. Triples peak in a player's early 20s, 
as does batting average on balls put into play. A 
23-year-old in the majors is twice as likely to play 
center field as left field; by 33, the opposite is true. 

Thirty-three feels so far away, but it’s already hap- 
pening. The 23-year-old’s lean body mass peaked 
sometime in the preceding five years. His bone- 
mineral density too. He’s at the age when the body 
begins producing less testosterone and growth hor- 
mone. His body, knowing it won't need to build any 
more bone, will produce less energy. Male fertility 
peaks in the early 20s, the same time as pitch speed 


and exit velocity. Athleticism is, crudely speaking, 
about showcasing what a body looks like when it’s 
ready to propagate a species. The 23-year-old’s ma- 
chine works as it was designed to. It is undamaged, 
unsmudged, and every circuit in it is trained to 
carry on his family’s tradition of survival. When 
you're 23, the 32-year-old Mark Trumbo says wist- 
fully, “performance is the only thing holding you 
back.” To watch a 23-year-old athlete is to see the 
perfect machine running perfectly. 

The batter grounds a pitch back up the middle, 
inches past the reach of the lunging infielders. It 
appears to be a routine single, but in the fraction of 
asecond that the center fielder leans back on his 
heels to gather it, Shohei Ohtani tears around first 
and slides into second base for a breathtaking hustle 
double. His team is ahead by six runs in the ninth 
inning. Itis something that only a 23-year-old could 
do, and that only a 23-year-old would want to do. 

‘Two weeks later, Ohtani’s season is interrupted by 
asprain in his elbow ligament. The perfect machine 
has broken. They will try to fix it, and he will cer- 
tainly return, but when he does, you can expect him 
‘to run an inch slower per second. They stop being 
young sooner than you think. 


Tt’s late May, and the runner on third base 

Ey 36 
He's the best player in baseball, but he 
has, technically speaking, lost a step: When he was 


a 20-year-old rookie, he might have been the fast- 
est runner in the sport. Now he’s merely fast. As a 


When Albert Pujols 
made his MLB 
debut in 2001, 
Mike Trout was in 
fourth grade. (Their 
teammate Shohei 
Ohtani was... 6.) 
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rookie, he made four home-run-robbing 
catches; now, at 26, he hasn't made one in 
almost a season and a half. 

Yet he has not yet begun to decline as a 
baseball player. He’s having, by most mea- 
sures, the best season of his career, and he’s 
the easy front-runner for American League 
MVP. It’s an odd quirk of aging patterns that 
ability declines before performance does: 
Exit velocity declines years before home runs 
do; speed declines years before stolen bases 
do. Bone density might peak around 20, but 
ballplayers, most aging curve studies have 
concluded, peak in their mid- to late 20s. 

‘Typists’ fingers slow down with age, but 
their typing doesn’t. Older typists are “more 
sensitive to characters farther in advance of 
the currently typed character than young 
typists,” according to research published in 
the Journal of Experimental Psychology. In 
other words, they type smarter. 

Butat the same time—and here's the real 
trip—they aren’t smarter. Researchers in 
British Columbia studied decision-making 
speeds of thousands of StarCraft 2 players 
and found that cognitive abilities peak at 24. 
Other research has found that perceptual 
speed drops continuously after 25. The 
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brain is changing: the ratios of N-acetylas- 
partate to choline, the integrity of myelin 
sheathing, the connectivity ofhippocampal 
neurons—you know, baseball stuff. 

But the runner on third doesn’t notice. 
Indeed, this is what differentiates the rela- 
tively young and the relatively old: They 
decline at the same rate, but younger adults 
just don’t notice. For awhile, they just figure 
out how to type faster. This is the miracle of 
sports: The product of mental decline and 
physical decline isn’t necessarily decline. 

The missing variable is, of course, experi- 
ence. A 23-year-old begins to decline at the 
same time that he learns how to play base- 
ball better. The race between age and exper- 
tise is what determines whether a baseball 
player can have the best season of his career 
years after his body begins to fail. 

The 26-year-old runner is a few steps off 
third base as the pitch is delivered, and the 
batter pops it 230 feet to right field—too 
shallow, it seems, to get him home. To this 
pointin the season, only one sacrifice fly has 
been shallower, and that one came with the 
right fielder running and off balance. This 
one is a lazy can of corn with an outfielder 
squared up under it. But the catch is made 





with a slight reach back, and Mike Trout 
bolts home, diving headfirst to get under a 
high throw. 

He has lost a step, technically, but he vir- 
tually never makes an out on the bases any- 
more. (One this year. Twelve asa rookie, not 
counting five times caught stealing.) He 
knows what's too shallow and what's deep 
enough and when the right fielder has to 
reach juwust back to make the catch. He's 
the best player in baseball, and it feels like 
he will be forever. 

“He's gonna understan¢d it in a few years,” 
says Adam Jones, a 32-year-old center field- 
er. “He's a tremendous athlete—as am I— 
and we keep ourselves in great shape. But 
one thing you can’t stop is time.” 

But Trout probably has never even heard 
of N-acetylaspartate. Maybe it’s not even 
real. Maybe I just made it up. When you're 
26 and the best player in the world, you be- 
lieve decline is a problem for another day. 


‘There are two outs in the fifth in- 
ning in Los Angeles, and the 
pitcher is 30. 
‘A year ago, he was considered, more or 
less unanimously, the best starting pitcher 





What's behind 
Clayton Kershaw’s 
decline? A loss of 
water content in the 
spongy lower back 
disks, for one— 
diminished fastball 
velocity, for another. 


BRIAN ROTHMULLERYICON SPORTSWIRE 
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in the world, with a stretch of more than 
1,300 innings—the equivalent of six full 
seasons! —with an ERA below 2.00. Now 
he’s probably not, and he might rank as low 
as fifth or sixth. He allows too many home 
runs; his velocity has been dropping; and he 
keeps missing time with lower back issues. 
(Early byproduct of aging: loss of water con- 
tent in the spongy lower back disks, leading 
to herniation and other problems.) 

There's a lot of debate in the study ofaging 
about what aging actually is—when it starts, 
how to define it, why it happens. One thread 
goes like this: Through natural selection, our 
genes have evolved to do certain things 
meant to help us reach the age of sexual ma- 
turity, and they expend a lot of energy simply 
holding us together until then. After that 
point, though, selection is either much 
weaker or irrelevant. The genes don't give 
the cells instructions for how to age, and we 
become something more like inanimate ob- 
jects, our cells degrading thoughtlessly as we 
come apart. Microbiologist Leonard Hay- 
flick, a titan in the field, has argued that ag- 
ing is explained by entropy—the tendency 
for concentrated energy to disperse when 
unhindered. When the forces of our ani- 
macy quit holding us together, we just kind 
of break, haphazardly. 

Or, as Hayflick has put it: A car has to be 
engineered to run. It doesn’t have to be en- 
gineered to fall apart. 

‘The early part of breaking down is still 
mysterious, because the physical differ- 
ences at that age are mostly too small to 
reliably detect in a lab. “We know what's 
happening to a 60-year-old versus a 
30-year-old, but 30 to 33—especially 
somebody who isa physical freak like a ma- 
jor league ballplayer—it’s really tough to 
make detailed scientific statements,” says 
Dr. Michael J. Joyner, an expert on human 
performance at the Mayo Clinic. “Just like 
people get better through marginal gains, 
and all ofa sudden things click for them on 
the way up? People fail the same way. Mar- 
ginal de-gains” 

Ballplayers first notice it in the short, ex- 
plosive moments. “To get to a 97 mph fast- 
ball that’s up in the zone, you know you can 
get it there,” 31-year-old veteran catcher 
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Down in the Count 


According to FanGraphs, the decline in velocity 
for pitchers and hitters is drastic after age 30. 


CHANGE IN STARTER VELOCITY" 


Starters begin to lose fastball velocity slowly, but by 29, 
their pitches drop 1 mph—or more—every year. 
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PLAYER AGE 


CHANGE IN EXIT VELOCITY”* 


For batters with high average exit velocity (88-plus mph), 
the decline starts ... basically upon their debut. 


CHANGE IN VELOCITY 


PLAYER AGE 


*Chart by Bill Patti and Jeff Zimmerman for FanGraphs. 
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Caleb Joseph says. “It just isn’t as readily 
available anymore. When you're 22, it’s al- 
ways on. You're like, ‘Do I need to get a 
lighter bat? Is this how it’s gonna be?’” 

He laughs, then pauses, deciding which 
kind of story he’s telling. “I went down an 
inch this year. I'm still hitting 150.” 

Is it that he’s not as strong? That his brain 
doesn’t pick up the pitch as fast? It could be, 
but it could also be that the nervous system 
moves slightly slower as we age, says Corey 
Dawkins of Baseball Injury Consultants. 
Joseph could identify the pitch just as 
quickly, decide to swing just as confidently, 
swing just as powerfully as he ever did—but 
the signal from brain to muscles takes a 
fraction of a microsecond longer to travel. 

The simplest reading of sports is that we 
want to see the extremes: how fasta human 
can throwit, how fara human can hit it. But 
that’s not quite true. If that’s what we want- 
ed to see, we'd let the pitcher get a running 








start, we'd let the hitters use aluminum bats, 
we'd let them all drink Deca-Durabolin and 
we'd only make them play one gamea week. 
We want to see the extremes when limita- 
tions are put on them. We want to see what 
they do when we make it hard. Age is the 
ultimate make-it-hard. 

The 30-year-old pitcher throws a curve- 
ball for strike one, then he throws a fastball 
for strike two. It’s 87.9 mph. In a start just 
363 days earlier, his fastball averaged 
94 mph, but today the average is 89. Less 
than 24 hours after this game, in fact, he 
will return to the disabled list, the lower 
back again. 

But first, Clayton Kershaw throws a 
changeup for strike three. He throws maybe 
20 changeups a year, but he sneaks one in 
here and it works. He strikes out the side, 
lowers his ERA for the season to 2.76 and 
leaves the game having allowed only one 
run. He’s still very good, but baseball has 
become, for this pitcher, hard. 


Tt’s the seventh inning, the score 
is 4-0 and the pitcher throwing 
the shutout is 35. 


He's been an ace for most of this decade, 
butin the past fewyears, his peers have been 
disappearing. Jered Weaver and Matt Cain 
retired last year, at 34 and 32, respectively. 
Tim Lincecum, 34, wasin Triple-A this year 
until he got released. Felix Hernandez, at 
32, now throws in the high 80s and carries 
an ERA in the mid-is. 

‘There was a point a few years ago when 
the man on the mound feared he might be 
approaching such a fate. He'd thrown an 88 
mph fastball in a game, and he thought his 
career was ending. Now, though, at 35, he 
might once again be the best pitcher in the 
game. “Rather than stability, we have life- 
long flux,” wrote the authors of the StarCraft 
study. “Our day-to-day performance is, at 
every age, the result of the constant inter- 
play between change and adaptation.” 

We know, or can speculate on, some 
things about this pitcher's body: His mito- 
chondria—the little factories in the cells 
that produce energy—probably don’t work 
as well as they used to. His muscles are 
probably losing elasticity; his tendons and 
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ligaments are stiffer from having less wa- 
ter content; his bones are more prone to 
fractures or stress injuries. He doesn’t pro- 
duce as much testosterone or growth hor- 
mone as he did in his early 20s, and it’s 
therefore harder for him to add muscle 
mass. “I could continue to squat the house,” 
36-year-old second baseman Ian Kinsler 
says, “but I’m not going to get any stronger 
anymore. The older you get, it’s just about 
feeling good.” Which sounds a lot like a de- 
scription of hospice. 

But we know that despite all of this, some 
guys get better. The numbers on the left side 
of the equation don’t add up to the number 
on the right, which strongly suggests we're 
capable of far more than we think. There is 
some extra potential that exists, and if this 
pitcher can tap into it, why not any of us? 

“We can identify with the decline because 
we all experience it,” Joyner says. “But 
the outliers! They make us feel like we're 
immortal!” 

The pitcher throws: 99.24 mph. It is Jus- 
tin Verlander’s 79th pitch of the day, and he 
records the second out of the seventh inning 
with it. Not long ago, Verlander had gone 
years without throwing a pitch so hard. He 
was asked this year when he thinks he'll re- 
tire, and he said he’s now thinking 45. “I 
don't know if that’s realistic,” he told MLB. 
com, but we don’t want realistic. We want 
tosee realistic get toppled, over and over, so 
that we aren't burdened by the tyranny of 
“realistic” in our own aging lives. 


“WEGANIDENTIFY WITH 7 
THE DEGLINE. BUT 
THE OUTLIERS—THEY 
MANE US FEEL LIKE 
WE'RE IMMORTAL!” 


DR. MICHAEL J. JOYNER 
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The game is in Seattle, there are 
41,705 fans in attendance and the 
batter is 38. 


He was once 23, once 26, once 30—in fact, 
he finished second in the MVP voting each 
of those years and won the award three times 
in between. But for the past seven seasons, 
he has played for a team whose fans have 
never idolized him—have sometimes resent- 
ed him as an expensive burden—and today 
heisinacity that has virtually no connection 
to the greatness his next hit will codify. 

“Complex systems—power plants, say— 
have to survive and function despite having 
thousands of critical, potentially fragile 
components,’ writes Atul Gawande in Being 
Mortal. “Engineers therefore design these 
machines with multiple layers of redun- 
dancy: with backup systems, and backup 
systems for the backup systems. The back- 
ups may not be as efficient as the first-line 
components, but they allow the machine to 
keep going even as damage accumulates.” 

The 38-year-old at the plate used to do 
everything: one of the best defensive first 
basemen ever, a valuable baserunner and a 
multidimensional hitter who mastered the 
strike zone and homered nearly as often as 
he struck out. One by one, the systems have 
broken down: He'sa DH more often than he 
plays the field; it hurts to watch him run; he 
almost never walks; and he sets career highs 
in strikeouts and career lows in almost ev- 
erything else. His career survives mostly on 
the basis of one home run per week. 


Aging curve 
outliers such as 
Justin Verlander 
give the rest of 

us hope. 
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Catchers’ framing skills peak in the mid- 
20s, research has found. Batters’ contact 
rates peak at 28 or 29. Batters swing at the 
fewest pitches out of the zone in their early 
30s. Batters draw the most walks in their 
late 20s, and pitchers issue the fewest walks 
at about 26. Ground ball pitchers’ ground 
ball rates peak at about the same time. The 
only thing that peaks with age is maturity. 

Surviving in baseball isa yearslong process 
of learning to get through this. It takes skill 
to believe, in the middle of the worst periods, 
that this too will pass. As Kinsler puts it, the 
advantage of being oldis that you've learned 
how to handle even the longest stretches of 
failure because “you know it’s going to 
change. Just from past experiences.” 

You master the delusion just about in 
time for it to cease to be true. 

The pitch is a little outside, but the 
38-year-old reaches out and hits a soft flare 
into right field. It sounds like his bat breaks. 
The hit—the 3,000th of Albert Pujols’ ca- 
reer—has been, directly and indirectly, along 
time coming. The 26-year-old Mike Trout 
leads his teammates out of the dugout and 
gives the 38-year-old Pujols along, textured 
hug. Then the 23-year-old Shohei Ohtani 
reaches into a scrum of teammates and, with 
abig smile, pats him on the back. The fans in 
Seattle give a sincere standing ovation to a 
man whose greatness is long gone. 

There's a way of looking at the data to con- 
clude we will all die—100 percent of the 
people who came before us did. But there's 
also a way of looking at the data to conclude 
that, in fact, /never will. J’ve been alive fora 
billion data points and I haven't died once. 

To watch the 38-year-old these days is to 
see these two arguments smash into each 
other. It is to watch a dignified man walking 
alongside, but not yet into, the end. It’s to see 
an athlete who was once the very best in the 
world fail, repeatedly, in public, and to see 
that it’s OK—not at all shameful—to get 
worse. It's to see the smiles and the ovations 
among it all. It's to see that, ultimately, this 
isn’t life and death. Just a metaphor for it. B 





Most of the aging curve data in this story were 
published originally by Jeff Zimmerman at FanGraphs 
or by Tom Tango. 
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Marks of Strength 


A catastrophic accident took so much from Seth Hanchey, including his 
ability to speak. Weightlifting gave so much back: the motivation to recover, 
the drive to compete, the power to inspire. Here, his mother tells his story. 
BY KIMBER HANCHEY, WITH STEVE WULF 


y son, Seth, is a 24-year- 

old massage therapist 

from Ruston, Louisiana, 

and he will be competing 

for Team Louisiana as a 
powerlifter in the Special Olympics USA 
Games in Seattle. He has an amazing story 
to tell, but he can’t quite do that himself. He 
lost his ability to speak after suffering a trau- 
matic brain injury on Sept. 28, 2011, when 
his bike was hit by a van while he was train- 
ing for an Ironman triathlon. The accident 
was so bad that an EMT at the scene later 
told us he coded twice. 

That's right. Sept. 28, 2011, should've been 
the date on his tombstone. But he’s very 
much alive today, teaching, comforting and 
inspiring people with his deeds. Actually, his 
body can do alot of the talking. 

The first thing people notice about him is 
howbig and strong he is, which still surpris- 
es me because he was a svelte but fit 17-year- 
old before the accident. Now he can deadlift 
a425-pound barbell. I call him Seth 2.0. 

The second thing they notice are all the 
tattoos. As my husband, Charles, the bishop 
at the Power Church International in Mon- 
roe, likes to say, “It's a story written in ink.” 











1X XXVIII MMXI. That's the Roman numeral 
date of the accident, or what we refer to as 
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Seth's re-birthday. It’s at the top of his right 
arm, just above an angel with the word Jn- 
victus, meaning “unconquered.” Seth de- 
signed the tattoos himself. He wanted his 
first one when he was 16, but we thought he 
should wait until he was 18. Back then, he 
was a youth pastor with a love for rock 
climbing, dancing and laughter—he was in 
college to be a nurse just like his older sister 
Sierrah. He also inherited the gift of preach- 
ing from Charles. In fact, five months before 
the accident, he delivered his first sermon 
to our congregation. 

On the day of the accident, Charles and I 
had been in Arkansas for my birthday and 
were heading back home. Seth told Sierrah 
that he was going for a 60-mile bike ride. 
When he didn’t return as he promised, she 
called his cellphone, and a state trooper an- 
swered and gave her the horrible news. An 
81-year-old woman had hit him from behind 
and propelled him more than 50 yards onto 
the guardrail of a concrete bridge. He had 
been airlifted to the trauma center at LSU 
Hospital in Shreveport. When we arrived 
three hours later, we were told to prepare for 
the worst—they didn’t expect him to live 
through the night. 

The doctors had to remove the left side of 
his skull to accommodate the swelling of his 
brain. This vibrant child with an incredible 








smile was lying there in a coma, with a tube 
stuck down his throat and wires coming out 
every which way. I felt like I was trapped in 
a horrible nightmare. And I kept hoping 
somebody would wake me up. 


PERCUSSUS RESURGDO. That's now written 
on Seth’s right arm. But Charles also in- 
scribed it in his Bible the year before the ac- 
cident. It means “When struck, I shall ri 
Seth did not regain full consciousness until 
10 days later. A doctor told us that he would 
be perpetually vegetative, requiring 24/7 
care. He said we needed to place Seth in an 
institution. 

He was transported to a hospital four and 
a half hours away from our home. Charles 
and I would take turns staying with him in 
the hospital. At one point, a doctor there told 
me, “He’s not going to have his sight, he’s not 
going to walk again, he's not going to talk 
again. He'll never understand humor, he's 
not going to have memories, he won't know 
who any of you are or even who he was.” It 
was a list of nevers and nots and can'ts. But 
ifwe instilled one thing in our three children, 
it’s that there's no such word as “can't.” If we 
could teach him to walk and take care of him- 
self once before, we could do it again. 

We took Seth home five months after the 
accident. It was a couple of days before his 
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18th birthday. He was in a wheelchair and 
diapers, and he could not even step over our 
threshold without someone holding him. 


QUITTING LASTS FOREVER, PAIN LASTS FOR A 
MOMENT... SO PUSH THROUGHIT. That's Seth's 
mantra. The first part is tattooed on his right 
shoulder, the second on his left. Recovery 
wasn't easy—there were good days and bad 
days. One of the best days came in June 
2012, when Seth started running by himself. 
The routine had been that Charles and the 
fiancé of our daughter Savannah would walk 
him up and down this steep drive we have, 
hooking their arms with his so he wouldn’t 
fall. He would cry as he walked, but he 
wouldn't quit, and he got stronger and stron- 
ger. Then they started jogging, then running 
with him the same way until this one day he 
pushed them offhim and ran all by himself. 
‘And he was laughing. 

On his 19th birthday, we held a 5K race 
to benefit the Team Seth Foundation for 
‘Traumatic Brain Injury Awareness. And he 
ran the whole thing. He was proving every- 
body wrong. 

Then he got into powerlifting. He was 
still pretty skinny at the time, but he was 
maxing out the leg press machine at the lo- 
cal gym. We felt that he needed another 
goal, and lifting weights was a way to make 
his right arm catch up to his left arm in 
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strength, so we found him a personal train- 
er, Tommy Gallagher. 

To give him further motivation, Tommy 
suggested I contact Special Olympics, and 
the next thing I know, Louisiana Tech and 
someone from Special Olympics Louisiana’s 
home office in Hammond helped me orga- 
nize a powerlifting training seminar for 
people with disabilities. That was February 
2016. Two months later, we organized the 
first powerlifting competition in our area, 
and ever since, we've been walking arm in 
arm with Special Olympics, me as a volun- 
teer organizer, Seth as a champion. In the 
three disciplines of powerlifting—bench 
press, deadlift and squat—he can lift a cu- 
mulative total of 1,155 pounds. Not bad fora 
man whose right side was once paralyzed 
and who was once told he would never re- 
gain the use of his righthand. And we believe 
he’s going to bring gold back to Louisiana 
from Seattle in early July. 


IT’S ALLGOOD. That's the message on Seth's 
Jeft arm. It comes from Romans 8:28, which 
was the passage he was preaching to our 
youth group on the night before the acci- 
dent. He told them this was the verse with 
which he started out every morning. 

A little over a year after the accident, we 
had a chance meeting at the local ER with 
Jessica Trichel, an EMT who was first on 





Hanchey can lifta 
cumulative total of 
1,155 pounds in the 
three powerlifting 
events. 








Watch Seth's story and more on 
ESPN2 during the Special Olympics 
USA Games (July 1-6). 


the scene. She was so surprised at how good 
he looked, and so moved, that she got her 
own tattoo of the scene. We've stayed in 
touch, but if we try to thank her, she'll say, 
“It’s all God.” 

Seth says the same thing, “All God” Which 
also means all God's children—the medics 
and nurses and doctors who brought him 
back to life and living; the relatives, friends 
and parishioners who surrounded us with 
love and prayers; the coaches and trainers 
who pushed him; the teachers who helped 
him get his college degree. 

His brain is continuing to find new path- 
ways, and he is now able to speak a few 
words at a time. It’s as if his vocabulary is 
stored inside his head, and the cables that 
would move the words from the brain to the 
mouth have been snipped. But he can also 
communicate with texts and charades and 
handwriting—which ironically is better 
than it was before the accident. 

You should see him with the other Spe- 
cial Olympics athletes. They're his parish- 
ioners now, and he’s their charismatic 
pastor. He lives the words on his biceps 
every day: “Strength” on the right one, 
“Honor” on the left. 

But do you know what Seth's biggest mus- 
cle is? His heart. He wanted to visit the 
woman who was driving the van that day. He 
wanted her to know he forgave her. We 
reached out to her family, and they told us 
she had Alzheimer’s. When we went to their 
house, Seth went over to her recliner, and 
this sweet little old lady looked at him and 
said, “Oh, I'm so, so sorry: And there I was, 
watching this kid whose life was completely 
turned around, and he’s holding and patting 
her hand, and he's comforting her. “Fine, 
fine,” he said. “Look at me. Look at me. 
Strong. Look at me.” She died soon after, 
knowing she had been forgiven. 

That's why I can’t help but think that in 
the midst of all of this pain, we found our 
purpose. The worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to us has turned into the most beauti- 
ful thing that happened for us. 





Kimber Hanchey is the Special Olympics 
team management director for north-central 
and northeast Louisiana. 
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Icons of black 
excellence (clockwise 
from near right): 
Serena Williams, 
Simone Manuel, 
Gabby Douglas, Sheryl 
Swoopes and Florence 
Griffith Joyner. 
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Say It Loud! 
Black, Female and Proud 


The triumph of black women in sports is about more than 
victory on the field. Itis an ongaing story of overcoming 
alienation, self-doubt and unequal opportunities. 


BY LONNAE O’NEAL 
A COLLABORATION WITH THE UNDEFEATED 


he athletes, former ath- 
letes and coaches had 
gathered at Temple Uni- 
versity to tell war stories. 
But the conversation 
wasn't about diving catches or buzzer bea 








ers, heated rivalries or fearsome opponents. 
Instead, they detailed the other defining 
aspect of their playing days: what it felt like 
to compete while black and female on the 
tracks, fields and courts of America. 

They talked about the need to find a sup- 
portive community and the feeling of always 
having to be an ambassador for the race. 
They detailed the heavy weight of assump- 
tions about how fast, strong or aggre: 
they played—and how their hair looked 
while they were doing it. 

The women spoke of “an overcompensa- 
tion of composure because you're in a hostile 
environment—even on your own side at 
times” says Marirose Roach, an attorney and 








ively 


_ former scholarship track and soccer athlete 


at Temple who now plays semiprofessional 





football in the Women’s Football Alliance. 

There's “constant pressure not to act out,” 
she says. Not to get stigmatized or kicked off 
the team. “You have to keep your composure 
so you can excel and get to the next level. It’s 
just like an added obstacle.” 

It feels like carrying the weight of black 
history strapped to your back. Which, for 
athletes, can mean the difference between 
being a champion and an also-ran. Or even 
taking the field at all. 

For black women, navigating the obsta- 
cles of race and gender, stereotype and bur- 
den, requires a dexterity that constitutes a 
whole other layer of athleticism—an ability 
to contort in plain sight, often without being 
seen. That is one of the findings of a new 
study by Morgan State University that de- 
tails the history of black female athletes and 
the myriad coping mechanisms they've 
come up with to get themselves, body and 
soul, across the finish lines of sport and life. 
It's a guide to the game within the game that 
they have played for more than a century 
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and, despite great successes and modern 


adaptations, one that continues to this day. 





THE FINDINGS ARE given voice by athlet 
who compete in different lanes or fields of 








play but who share common experiences 
that can include alienation, uneven oppo! 
tunities and simply a self-doubt that comes 
from wondering whether you should be 
there at all. 

Kayla Cohen, a graduate student in sport 
business at Temple, recalls her brief time as 
afield hockey player at a largely white high 
school. “I was playing predominantly 
against white girls as well, and remember 
Iwas being really aggressive, and I know my 
team was behind me—they loved it.” But 
after one game, as the opposing teams ex- 
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changed high-fives, every girl Cohen passed 
said, “You need to calm down,’ “You need to 
calm down,” “You need to calm down,” one 
after another. The opposing coach apolo- 
gized, but Cohen remembers getting really 
quiet and feeling sad. 

She never played with that same intensity 
again. The following year, she quit the team. 

Her story is a typical one and part of why 
the Black Women in Sport Foundation was 
founded in 1992 to provide after-school pro- 
grams and access to fields and equipment 
throughout the Philadelphia area, espe- 
cially for black girls and women involved in 
predominantly white sports such as la- 
crosse, field hockey and fencing. 

The Morgan State study shows how such 
organizations are part ofa long tradition in 
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black communities to provide places for 
girls to participate in athletics away from 
the harsh gaze of white society that can shut 
them down before they even get going. 
Roach recalls that as a soccer player, 
“right off the bat, myself and the other black 
girl” were steered to forward, the speed po- 
sition, even though she sometimes wanted 
to be the on-field general and play in central 
midfield. “That right there was frustrating. 
We weren't even trained for the other posi- 
tions. It’s one of those things where we are 
more than capable,” she says, but they didn't 
get the opportunities white girls got to 
round out their game. 

Having a community means having a 
place where there are people like you who 
understand the issues, says Dr. Nikki Franke, 
a co-founder of BWSF and head fencing 
coach at Temple. She remembers that when 
her daughter played softball, “as soon as a 
black person got on base, all we heard was 
‘wheels, wheels, wheels”—a belief that any 
black girl was going to tear it up running the 
bases. It was just one more expectation they 
felt compelled to live up to. 

There are, of course, harsher 
tions that follow black femal 
Franke says. “I've heard administrators and 
I've heard trainers talk about, ‘Those girls 
have such an attitude. ... Tho: 




















abels are 





going to jump on you much faster if you're 
an African-American athlete.” 


ESPECIALLY FOR BLACK female athletes, the 
messages around the courts can be harsh, 
dehumanizing and constant. There's no get- 
ting around the ugliness. It hurts even to 
type the words. 

Remember in 2007, when radio person- 
ality Don Imus called the Rutgers women’s 
basketball team “nappy-headed hos”? 

Remember after Serena Williams’ 
French Open win in 2015 when someone on 
social media said Williams, who has consis- 
tently suffered racist and sexist insults, was 
a “gorilla”? Remember all of the m 
Gabby Douglas got about her hair in 2012 
and 2016—that it was unkempt, that her 
edges weren't laid—despite being the first 
black female gymnast to win an all-around 
Olympic gold medal? And much of that 
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YOU HAVE THE SENSE 
THAT YOU HAVE TO STAY 
VERY FEMININE.” 


LYNSEY JAE GRACE, ATHLETICS COORDINATOR, 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA 


shade came from black people. 

Onand on, these are the cultural dynam- 
ics black women compete under before they 
ever suit up. (And don't even get me started 
on the club fees, access to facilities, time off 
work and other economic disparities.) 

“Being a woman of color, you have the 
sense that you have to stay very feminine,” 
says Lynsey Jae Grace, athletics coordinator 
at the Community College of Philadelphia. 

‘A softball player at Temple, she went on 
to play professional softball and coach col- 
lege softball and volleyball. She always felt 
the paradox of her sport calling on women 
to play in tight pants, with long hair and 
headbands, “to sell sex and bring in the 
fans,” Grace says. “Well, softball is not that 
type of sport. You're strong, you're hitting 
home runs, you're hitting doubles, you're 
running.” Grace was more comfortable in 
baggy clothes. But especially for black wom- 
en, “the correlation is, ‘Oh, you're mascu- 
line, you're rough.” 

She wondered constantly, “Am I being too 
masculine? When I run, I’m aggressively 
running. When I’m high-fiving or slapping, 
I'maggressively doing it. Why can’t Ijust be 
me? I’m Lynsey Jae Grace, a child of the 
most high god, fearfully and wonderfully 
made. I’m me, but we get pigeonholed”” 

Young black women are victimized by 
white standards of beauty that exclude them 
and are at an age when feeling attractive and 
fitting in weigh heavily on their minds, says 
Dr. Margaret Ottley, who teaches sport and 
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exercise psychology at West Chester Univer- 
sity. Ottley is a sports psychologist for USA 
‘Track & Field and was a player on the Trin- 
idad and Tobago national field hockey team. 
These aesthetic issues hold true for black 
women worldwide. You have “to do more 
work if you're trying to adhere to a main- 
stream beauty standard,” she says. 

A whole lot of that work centers on the 
tangle of black hair. Hair issues for black 
women are like weight issues for white 
women—closely tied to feelings of identity, 
public perception and how you feel about 
yourselfon a daily basis. Many black women 
don’t grow up hearing about bad hair days; 
they hear about having “bad hair,” a com- 
pound noun (like its cousin “good hair”) 
loaded with historical freight. All women 
are victimized by a tyrannical beauty indus- 
try, but black women are the ones with the 
specific twist of black women’s hair. 

“You have practice—swimming, for ex- 
ample—so you are in the pool and then you 
have the chlorine and your hair is all dried 
out,” Ottley says. 

You don’t want to keep washing it and 
putting heat or chemical relaxers on it (on 
top of the chlorine) because you don’t want 
your hair to break off. But you don’t want to 
walk around looking any kind of way either. 

A revolution in natural black hair in the 
past several years means there are more 
proud waves, curls and kinks flying across 
the fields and down the lanes, or you can 
throw it into a ponytail weave. 





BODY 


Still, black women’s styling routines are 
often steeped ina strictly enforced, at times 
retrograde, I-paid-$70-for-this-hair 
ethos—so this blowout, this press and curl, 
this fresh flatiron has to last until next Fri- 
day, until picture day, until church on Sun- 
day or school on Monday. The list is long 
and prosaic. The struggle is real. Whatever 
ishappening on the field, you can’t mess up 
your hair. Those edges gotta lay, that kitch- 
en gotta go. 

Jazmine A. Smith founded the Eyekonz 
Sports League in Philadelphia for girls to 
compete in field hockey and lacrosse at the 
club level. She played basketball on scholar- 
ship and club field hockey at Kutztown Uni- 
versity. She grew up feeling alienated by her 
white teammates for being the only black 
girl on the field and teased by family and 
friends for playing “white” sports. She has 
thought long and hard about strategies for 
supporting black female athletes, including 
dealing with their hair. 

“This is one of the biggest concerns,” says 
Smith. Black mothers are warning their 
daughters that you'd better not sweat out 
your hair. “You have that recurring theme in 
your head of ‘OK, I'm not going to runas fast 
as I want to because I've got to keep my hair 
laid for another month.” And that's not the 
only waterborne menace black girls face. 

Smith recalls a rainy-day game at West 
Philadelphia High School. “I told one of my 
assistant coaches, ‘You've got to go get show- 
er caps. She was like, ‘For what?’ I was like, 
“Cause these girls are never going to play in 
this rain,” Smith says. 

‘The shower cap idea came from Smith's 
grandmother when Smith wasin ninth grade 
and it was drizzling before a game. Picture 
day was the next day. “She said, ‘Oh no!” She's 
like, ‘We've got to figure something out,” 
Smith says. Her grandmother drove to Rite 
Aid, bought a shower cap, put it over Smith’s 
head and secured it with a bandanna. 

“From that day forward, in my gym bag, I 
alwayshada shower cap and I always had my 
bandanna to fit over for just that purpose.” 

Black girls worry about their hair because 
they don’t want to be called ugly, or feel ugly, 
or be compared to animals by the white 
people on their team, the other team or 








watching from the stands. Or they don’t 
want to feel the anxiety of that potential 
judgment reflected in the black people clos- 
est to them—it’s distracting. Because can 
you imagine being an athlete who will get in 
trouble if you sweat? 

Tt can keep black female athletes from 
playing their best, because doing so might 
makea sister look rough. And that brings up 
a whole other set of stereotypes, consider- 
ations and perils. 


ROACHMENTIONSAN Instagram post she saw 
of a black woman juggling a soccer ball. 
Then the woman started twerking. “We're 
sitting here, respecting the fact that you 
have soccer skills, the next thing you know, 
youre twerking and being sexual about it,” 
Roach says. “I do think there's again the con- 
trast between having your sexuality, being 
flattering but not being sexual, you know 
what I mean? I think that’s a challenge.” 
‘That kind of behavior exists on the con- 
tinuum of performance heterosexuality— 
andis perhapsa bit of overcompensation. On 
one hand, the fact that gay women can now 
be more out represents freedom. On the 
other hand, cultural stigmas remain, and 
heterosexual women sometimes feel pres- 
sure to push back against a perception that 
they are gay simply because they're athletes. 
Those stigmas can be particularly acute for 
black athletes since black culture is under- 
pinned by a religiosity and respectability 
politics that often censor LGBT expression. 
Grace remembers a basketball player 
with scholarship potential who'd been dis- 
couraged by her boyfriend. “The guy said, 
‘Why are you playing on that team? There's 
a lot of gay women on that team.” You'll be 
gay if you keep playing, he told her. “And I 
never once saw her in the gym again; Grace 
says. “She quit the team because of what? I 
wanted to find that guy and pummel him.” 
Sometimes, different standards of physi- 
cality are more accepted, Roach says. She 
calls Brittney Griner, the openly gay center 
for the WNBAS Phoenix Mercury, an icon. 
“She's extremely popular. She stands for 
someone who would be seen as masculine 
but very much accepted,’ she says. 
While there's been progress, there’s still 
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A powerful new study on the black female experience offers a chance to 
teflect and celebrate in words, images and music. 







ast year The Undefeated commissioned a study by Morgan 
State University’s School of Global Journalism meant to focus 
on the experience of black women in athletics. The result of 


that study, “Beating Opponents, Battling Belittlement: How 
African-American Female Athletes Use Community to Navigate Negative 
Images,’ is a detailed analysis of how racist stigmas have affected the 
advancement of black female athletes, including everything from insults 
about their sexuality and appearance to death threats from extremists 
when black women take part in traditionally white sports. 

The study also looks at some of the defense mechanisms black 





communities developed in response to these problems. In the early 
20th century, for instance, safe spaces like local athletic clubs were 
created to cultivate talented black athletes away from the critical gaze 


of majority white audiences. 


To commemorate the summer release of the Morgan State study, The 
Undefeated is publishing personal letters from athletes like boxer Claressa 
Shields and sprinter Tori Bowie, artist illustrations and an original song 
and music video, “Undefeated,” an anthem for black female athletes. 





SPORTS AND CULTURE, VISIT THEUNDEFEATED.COM 


lo FOR MORE STORIES AT THE INTERSECTION OF RACE, 


“a whole lot of otherness that’s going on,” 
Ottley says. There are women who can say, 
“T'm going to go hard and I don’t care what 
people think I do in bed.” But there’s still a 
significant stigma that weighs women 
down in other spaces. “I have been in some 
black churches that would say, ‘Hey, listen, 
this is wrong, and they would tell their 
population that,” Ottley says. And the 
weight gets heavier. 


LET'S BRING THIS home: Black female ath- 
letes don't labor under radically different 
stereotypes than black women in any other 





strata of society. But they do it on a field of 
play or court or pool, under more intense 
scrutiny, for a concentrated period of time, 
in the gaze of fans who might be drinking 
and who often feel entitled to take every- 
thing they do personally. 

Smith says she eventually was able to fuse 
her worlds as an athlete and a black woman. 
Now, before they take the field, she teaches 
her athletes black history and makes them 
say daily affirmations. “I tell my kids, ‘I can’t 
teach you a sport if you don’t have a sense of 
self, because when you get on that field, ifyou 
don’t know who you are, they'll tell you.” 
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Ten years, hundreds of thousands of images—and we're just getting started. 
This year 16 athletes join the revered ranks of Body Issue stars, 
d there are, as always, too many awe-inspiring moments to count. 











ADAM RIPPON 


FIGURE SKATER 
2018 OLYMPIC BRONZE MEDALIST, TEAM EVENT 





AGE 28 
5-7, 145 POUNDS 


In away, the spins are sort of the unsung heroes of figure skating. If you 
ask any skater if they could skip anything in their program, they would skip 
the spins. They're so draining, But they're my favorite. When | was young, 
masculinity meant you play football and that’s it. As I've gotten alder, I've 
redefined to myself what being masculine is. | feel like a strong-ass man 
when | go out there and compete. For a while, | was trying to be as thin as 
possible. | was starving myself because | was trying to be as lean as 

some of my counterparts 10 years younger than me. It was hard to break 
the cycle, but when | broke my foot [in 2017], | was forced into a place 

of figuring it out. | listened to everything | was taught, and when | got back 
onto the ice, | was so much stronger and better than | was before. I wish 
everybody could have that coming-out experience in a different capacity. 
Ina sense, it’s you completely and unabashedly owning who you are, 

and it takes a lot of courage to really share that. It’s very scary, and when 
you do something like that, you feel triumphant. | hope everyone can have 
that experience where they own who they are and feel like a champion 
—AS TOLD TO ALYSSA ROENIGK 


Photographed by Mark Seliger on March 27, Lakewood, Calif. 
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BREANNA STEWART 


FORWARD, SEATTLE STORM 
FOUR-TIME NCAA CHAMPION, 
2017 WNBA ALL-STAR 

AGE 23 

6-4, 185 POUNDS 


I've really opened myself up to the 
world this year, so this felt like the 
next step. What I've gone through, it 
makes you stronger. It's hard to open 
up and tell your story, but it’s worth 
I've really embraced myself—being 
tall, understanding my body—and 
also the story that my body portrays 
My experience made me realize 
that I'm not going to let one thing 
affect what | want to do with my life. 
Basketball was an outlet for me. It 
felt safe. Whether | was with my AAU 
team or | was dribbling around the 
block with my headphones in, | had 
my music and | had the basketball, 
and nobody could bother me. Nobody 
could get into my little space that 
| was in. As female athletes, we're 
all strong. We all have gone through 
something that has helped shape us. 
If you really dig deep, there are alot 
of stories that are unsaid. Hopefully, 
people will get to a point to share 
them. The weight was lifted for me 
—AS TOLD TO STACEY PRESSMAN AND 
JULIE FOUDY 


Photographed by Marcus Eriksson 
on April 23, Seattle 
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JERRY RICE 


RETIRED NFL WIDE RECEIVER 
13-TIME PRO BOWLER, 

PRO FOOTBALL HALL OF FAMER 
AGE 55 

6-1, 205 POUNDS 


Playing football was my destiny. 

| was playing hooky one day [in high 
school], and the football coach and 
principal walked up behind me. They 
scared me and | ran, and they noticed 
I could run really fast. They wanted 
me to come out for the faotball team, 
so | did. The thing | look back on is 
how I played in the fourth quarter. 
Alot of players are tired in the fourth 
quarter; they can’t fight through 

that pain. But | had sacrificed so 
much during the offseason in the 
way that | trained, | could endure 
that and still focus on what | had to 
accomplish. | think it was because of 
my conditioning. | feel like if | wanted 
to come back to football, | could do 
it, at the age of 5S. | still believe that 
| could catch over 80 balls and really 
be productive on the field. | think I'm 
still explosive, and | think | still can 
beat up on same defenses. I went out 
and | practiced with the 49ers last 
year. My body knew what to do the 
second | put an those football shoes. 
The young guys could nat believe 
it—after playing a game for over 

20 years and being out of the game 
for almost 15. | think that really 
impressed them. —AS TOLD TO HALLIE 
GROSSMAN AND STACEY PRESSMAN 





Photographed by Carlos Serrao 
on June 1, Woodside, Calif. 


GRODMING BY TRICIA TURNER; PRODUCTION BY 
AMY GROUNO/INSIOEJOB PRODUCTION; LOCATION 
DJERASSI RESIDENT AR’ ROGRAM 

LOCATION SCOUTING BY CREW YOU PRODUCTIONS 
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CHARLOTTE FLAIR 


PRO WRESTLER 
‘SEVEN-TIME WWE CHAMPION 


AGE 32 
5-10, 160 POUNDS 


Iwish | was more like my character. 
In character, | am the queen. 

Jam strong. | am confident. Out of 
character, | am a daughter, a sister, 
an aunt, and just the girl next door 
that likes Ben & Jerry's. | want to be 
just as good as my dad [Ric Flair] 
was. | have to work harder, | think, 
just because I do have that last 
name. | don’t want people to think 
that's why | am where | am in this 
industry. | put in the time. | want to 
carry out my dad's legacy, but | also 
want to carve my own path. | want 
to be a Roman Reigns; | want to be 
a John Cena. And right now, women 
in WWE are stealing the show and 
working harder than we ever have. 
We've had alot of firsts, and | think 
we're on the right path. With injuries, 
every match varies. The black eyes 
are accidents. The broken noses are 
accidents, The bumps from when we 
land on the mat, they're hard. We're 
always walking around with our 
battle scars, and we're proud of them. 
When I'm in that ring, | want the 
audience to see me as the athlete 
1am, not just a tall blonde that's 

a WWE Superstar. | am all athlete, 
and that’s important, that my looks 
have nothing to do with what | do in 
the WWE. —AS TOLD TO KAREN FRANK 


Photographed by Nick Laham 
on April 13, Orlando, Fla. 





HAIR AND MAKEUP BY ALAINA DEBERNARDIS: 
PRODUCTION BY OVERFLOW PRODUCTIONS 
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Lee la entrevista de 
Yasiel Puig y todos 
los otros atletas 
en espafiol a 
ESPNdeportes.com. 





YASIEL PUIG 


RIGHT FIELDER, LOS ANGELES DODGERS 
2014 ALL-STAR, 2017 NL PENNANT WINNER 
AGE 27 

6-2, 245 POUNDS 


I don’t consider myself from this world. Sometimes | think | come from Mars, because some of the 
knocks | take on the field don’t hurt me. | believe that whatever | was going to break, | broke when | ran 
into the [stadium] walls in Cuba. We didn’t have cushions like they have in stadiums here. When | see 
the walls here that are much softer, it’s like my body says, “Oh, | didn’t feel anything!” I need my entire 
body to play sports. If you have problems with the feet, you cannot run. If you have problems with 

the hands, you can’t pitch or bat. You can even add the mind as well; | don’t use my brain that much. 

I should in order to do better things on the field. | don’t like to go to the gym or anything like that. 
Everything | have is because God gave it to me. But | have to try to take care of my body a bit more. 
1am still young, so | can still abuse my body—but not that much, | can’t worry about the things that 
people around me say. Do the best you can, Don’t pay attention to people who are outside the field 

of play, Just have fun. —AS TOLD TO PILAR PEREZ 


Photographed by Peggy Sirata on May 24, Los Angeles 


SET DESIGN BY JC MOLINA; GROOMING BY JEANNIA ROBINETTE/ART DEPARTMENT; HAIR BY JOHNNY BLADE 
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MEGAN RAPINOE 


FORWARD, SEATTLE REIGN FC 

2015 FIFA WOMEN’S WORLD CUP WINNER 
AGE 32 

5-6, 132 POUNDS 


POINT GUARD, SEATTLE STORM 

10-TIME WNBA ALL-STAR, FOUR-TIME OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALIST 
AGE 37 

5-9, 145 POUNDS 


BIRD: We have argued about soccer and basketball—who’s the better 
athlete? The endurance in soccer is insane. The fact that [Megan] can 
go cut there and run 8 to 9 miles in an hour and a half? That's crazy. 
And sometimes she'll do stuff, footwork-wise ... it'd be easy to wrap my 
head around throwing something and hitting it right on target, but 
doing it with your feet? 

RAPINOE: I've done, like, one shooting drill, and it was so hard, Sue has 
this trainer who puts together these crazy workouts that she seems 
to really breeze through. They seem a lot harder for me! 

BIRD: | think because we're so competitive on the court and the field, 
when we're home, we just want to chill. 

RAPINOE: Neither of us really wants to just do things to be like, "We're 
the gay couple.” But to have this unique vehicle to celebrate who 

we are in our sport but also the fact that we'll be the first gay couple 
[featured in the Body Issue] is pretty special. It’s kind of badass. 

—AS TOLD TO JEMELE HILL. 





Photographed by Radka Leitmeritz on May 17, Seattle 


SET DESIGN BY DOUG CLARK; MAKEUP BY HEIDI NYMARK/ART DEPARTMENT; HAIR BY ERIN SKIPLEY 





























Find more photos, 
behind-the-scenes 
moments and interviews at 
ESPN.com/bodyissue. 
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“IPS IMPORTANT 
FOR PEOPLE 
TO COME OUT. 
VISIBILITY 
IS IMPORTANT.” 


MEGAN RAPINOE 
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DALLAS KEUCHEL 


STARTING PITCHER, HOUSTON ASTROS 
2015 AL CY YOUNG WINNER, 
2017 WORLD SERIES CHAMPION 


AGE 30 
6-3, 205 POUNDS 


The major league baseball season takes a bigger toll than what anybody 
could ever imagine—and that’s coming frm a pitcher. | had a foot injury 
last year where | basically had to numb my foot up the last two months 
of the season just to get through each day. By Game 7 of the World 
Series, | remember thinking, “Iam so thankful that this is the last game 
of the season.” | don’t know if | could have taken any more. | say being a 
left-handed pitcher is almost like cheating. Growing up, | never threw 
the fastest. But being left-handed afforded me that luxury. | still don’t 
throw the hardest, But I'm good at doing the basic things very well, This 
offseason | gained 15 to 18 pounds, and | honestly feel like I'm a rookie 
now. My body feels that good. As a baseball player, if I'm pitching 35 times 
a season, seven innings a pop, 100 pitches a game, | need some fat; 
Ineed some extra meat on my body. Last year definitely trumps 2015, 
even with my Cy Young. | will trade an individual accomplishment any day 
of the week for another World Series. | was floating on cloud nine for 

the longest time, and | hope to get that feeling again—or a couple of more 
times. —AS TOLD TO STACEY PRESSMAN 


Photographed by Kurt Iswarienko on May 21, Austin, Texas 


SET DESIGN BY ROBBIE DALEY; GROOMING BY JESSICA LINDSAY 
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KARL-ANTHONY TOWNS 


CENTER, MINNESOTA TIMBERWOLVES 
2015-16 NBA ROOKIE OF THE YEAR, 
2017-18 ALL-STAR 


AGE 22 
7-0, 220 POUNDS 


Growing up, I'd always been told 
that my biggest weakness was my 
body. | was that chubby kid with not 
the flashiest body. | got the chance 
to prove everyone from college, high 
school, middle school wrong, I'm 
able to represent myself and all the 
trials and tribulations that | went 
through to get to this body, love the 
grind of my job. | love the grind of 
the everyday challenge. | played all 
82-plus games the past three years, 
including preseason. Never missed 
a practice. | have to work so hard 
to get my abs. Some people eat ice 
cream and drink soda all day and 
they have abs. | have to eat super- 
clean food, water only, no sugar, 

no carbs. My body was always on 
the chubbier side; | was genetically 
modified not to have abs. | want to 
know every little thing about my 
body so that | can train at a smarter, 
more efficient pace. My mom being 
a nurse, | always had love for that 

I wanted to be in the medical field if 
the basketball thing didn’t work out, 
Now | have a different way of using 
medicine to my advantage, which 

is finding every way | can improve 
my body from the inside so that the 
outside works even better. —AS TOLD 
TO STACEY PRESSMAN 


Photographed by Martin Schoeller 
on June 9, Los Angeles 


SET DESIGN BY JAMES DEAN/WALTER SCHUPFER 
MANAGEMENT; GROOMING BY ERIN SVALSTAD. 
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“I NEVER WANTED 
TO BE REGULAR 
HEIGHT. | ALWAYS 
WANTED TO BE 
MYSELF—7 FEET 
OF SEXY.” 


KARL-ANTHONY TOWNS 





a LIFE HAS 


RELATIONSHIPS. 


SPORTS SHOW US 
TRUE LOVE. 





TORI BOWIE 


SPRINTER, LONG JUMPER 
THREE-TIME OLYMPIC MEDALIST 
AGE 27 

5-9, 121 POUNDS 


Ithas taken some time to adapt 

to being so lean and strong and 
looking “manly.” | have had some 
insecurities there, but over time I'm 
starting to accept it and embrace it, 
because this is the figure | have to 
have in order to do my job. It has 
taken me some time to grow out of it. 
The older | get, the more comfortable 
| get. Right now, I’m more concerned 
with the mental side of competition 
than with my body. I'm working on 
learning how to zone out the rest of 
my competition and just focus on 
myself. I've been struggling with my 
concentration, and those are things 

| continue to improve on. I don’t 
really have a strict diet. | tend to 
keep the junk food out, but | fallow 
my cravings as well. | love the chips, 
the hot wings, fries. | tend to eat it 
all, to be honest, —AS TOLD TO 
RHIANNON WALKER 


Photographed by Dana Scruggs 
on June 6, Sanford, Fla. 


PRODUCTION BY OVERFLOW PRODUCTION 
MAKEUP BY NATALIE BLACK; HAIR BY KEVYN 
FREDRICKS MASTER STYLIST; SET DESIGN 
BY MIKE FROITZHEIM 
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Find more photos, 
behind-the-scenes 
moments and interviews at 
ESPN.com/bodyissue. 
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STEPHENS 


é “IF SOMEBODY ASKED 
ME TO CLIMB EVEREST, I'D 
: SAY, ‘GIVE ME TWO 

\o EARS. P’LL BE READY.” 


GREG NORMAN 
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GREG NORMAN 


RETIRED PROFESSIONAL GOLFER, 
20-TIME PGA TOUR TITLE WINNER, 
WORLD GOLF HALL OF FAMER 

AGE 63 
6-0, 184 POUNDS 


Itnever bothered me if we had to 

play more than 18 holes. If we had 

a weather delay and we had to walk 

36 holes, | knew | was already up two 
e ause of my 


‘At the end of the day, | do enjoy 
keeping fit at my age. | don’t have any 
ego about me, but | do love having 

a fit life. AS TOLD TO HALLIE GROSSMAN 
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CRYSTAL DUNN 


FORWARD/DEFENDER, USWNT 
AND NORTH CAROLINA COURAGE 
2015 NWSL MVP. 

AGE 26 

5-2, 122 POUNDS 


When I realized | was going to be 
probably the shortest player on the 
teams | was on, it was hard. It made 
me self-conscious. But | grew... 
mean, | matured. | learned to take 
advantage of my body. Lucky for me, 
the ball is only in the air a handful of 
times a game. As a pro, | realized 
Ihad to start taking care of my body 
alot more than when I was in 
college. | find that girls who have a 
strong upper body have an advantage 
because they can put their arm up 
and guard me off. | admire my lower 
body, but I'm trying to create a strong 
upper body to go along with it. In 
college, | was the ACC defensive 
player of the year as a freshman and 
a junior and the offensive player 

of the year as a senior. Of everything 
| ever won, those two awards are 
incredible, because I'm one of the 
only players who has won both, 

1am really proud of being a diverse 
player and using my body in so 

many different ways on the pitch 

—AS TOLD TO ALYSSA ROENIGK 


Photographed by Marcus Smith 
on May 27, Raleigh, N.C. 


PRODUCTION BY NICOLE HEKTNER: MAKEUP BY 
LAVONNE FOR FENTY SEAUTY/THE REX AGENCY, 
HAIR BY DICKEY FOR HAIR RULES/THE REX AGENCY 
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ZLATAN IBRAHIMOVIC 


FORWARD, LA GALAXY. 
‘SWEDISH NATIONAL TEAM ALL-TIME LEADING SCORER 


AGE 36 
6-5, 209 POUNDS 
— 


To be creative [on the field], | need to be angry. | need to be very angry. 
Then | bring out my moves that you will not expect. | can see holes 

in the game that I can use. All my career, | had people that didn’t believe 
in me. had people who said that | will never make it. But | turn around 
and | made it a driven power for myself. | find the haters and make that 
give me energy. But the problem is, | make my haters become fans. 

So | need to have more haters. I decide when | stop football; | decide 
how I will finish this story. | will not end this story by injury. | will walk 
out the way | want to walk out, nat limping and not feeling bad. When 

| walk out, | will feel just like when | began to play: powerful and feeling 
good. When I came to the Galaxy, |had a special connection with 

the supporters. | feel the welcome. | feel the energy, | feel the adrenaline. 
And | just want to give back as much as possible. | know the kids don’t 
get to see me every day. Like, "You have the luck now to see me here.” 
—AS TOLD TO CHRIS CONNELLY 


Photographed by Peter Hapak on May 8, Los Angeles 


SET DESIGN BY LIZZIE LANG/WALTER SCHUPFER MANAGEMENT: GROOMING BY ERIN SVALSTAD 
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Zlatan Ibrahimovic 
sat down with 
Sam Borden to talk 
about how he's 
adjusting in LA. 
Read the story 
on ESPN.com 
and watch the full 
E:60 feature 
on the ESPN app. 







“1AM LIKE THE 
WINE—THE OLDER, 
THE BETTER, AGE IS 
ALL IN YOUR HEAD. 


Ou 
PREPARE YOURSELF.” 


ZLATAN IBRAHIMOV 


CELEBRATING 20 YEARS! 
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JESSIE DIGGINS 


CROSS-COUNTRY SKIER 

2018 OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALIST, 
TEAM SPRINT 

AGE 26 

5-4, 127 POUNDS 


was on skis before | could even 


cae ich 


Cross-country 
skiers burn the equivalent of a 
Chipotle burrito every hour. So you 
have to eat a lot of food, and | try to 
eat a wide variet 
throughout the di 


forbidden food. I'm not on a strict 
diet, because you have to fuel your 
body. It takes everything you have 
to get across that [finish] line. 


i] 
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YL Sewitee. 


§ 
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collapsing 
cross the finish 


long time to bi g yourself 
I think it’s really important for 
cross-country skiing that all these 
years of hard work have been 
validated with this gold medal. 


TO KAREN FRANK 


Photographed by Dina Litovsky 
on April 4, Stratton, Vt. 
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Find more photos, 
behind-the-scenes 
moments and interviews at 
ESPN.com/bodyissue. 


LAUREN CHAMBERLAIN 


INFIELDER, USSSA PRIDE 
ALL-TIME NCAA HOME RUN LEADER 


AGE 24 
5-9, 185 POUNDS 


| feel like a pure badass when | hit 
ahome run. Physically, it doesn’t 
feel like anything when you hit the 
ball well, when you make contact. 

If you play softball or baseball, you 
understand what | mean. But you feel 
something rounding those bases. 
Ihate straight-up conditioning. 

| would rather do anything other 
than run. | try to have a ball moving 
at all times—a football, tennis ball, 
softball—so | incorporate sports into 
my conditioning, | will run routes; 
give me a QB, let's run routes! | can 
do that for hours before | even realize 
I'm tired. But if I'm straight running, 
lll quit in two minutes. When I 
started to get good at sports and 
when | started hitting the ball really 
far, that’s when my body image 
changed. | loved what my body was 
doing for me on the field, and that 
started to translate off the field. 
When | got into college athletics, my 
body and power were celebrated and 
appreciated; that was huge for my 
mindset. —AS TOLD TO ALYSSA ROENIGK 


Photographed by Hana Asano on 
May 12, Oklahoma City 


MAKEUP BY RAEVYN ALLEN: HAIR BY LONDON 
FAULKNER; SET/PROPS BY PETER BURTON; 
PRODUCTION BY CYNTHIA MCINTYRE: 
LOCATION SCOUTING BY ALISON NAIFEH 
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“TM NOT SHAPED 
LIKE THAT 
INSTAGRAM MODEL. 
BUT YOU KNOW 
WHAT? SHE GANT 
HIT A BALL LIKE ME.” 


LAUREN CHAMBERLAIN 


“THERE IS NO SUGH 
THING AS THE 
‘PERFEGT’ ATHLETE. 
THERE ARE 80 
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